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THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Ir is not in public exhibitions or collections of paintings alone that the 
British School of Design is to be traced; at a much earlier period of Art in 
this country many curious and original inventions were produced, which 
may be seen embellishing the works of Quarl, Withers, and others, but 
now principally confined to the libraries of the antiquary, or other collec- 
tors of the rare and curious. Many of these designs exhibit consider- 
able talent both in composition and character, but are so miserably 
engraved that a very inadequate idea can be formed of their merits. 
An example of this may be found in the prints illustrating Quarl’s story 
of Argaleus and Parthenia; these are very numerous, but so badly 
executed as to destroy even the character of their design. The original 
drawings for this work are in the possession of Francis Douce, Esq.; 
and though faulty in the drawing show a rich variety both in com- 
position and invention: in the hand of a skilful artist they would furnish, 
without any material alteration in their design, many admirable subjects 
for his pencil*. 

It would require a far greater length of time and research than may 
be allowable in a varied publication like ours, to particularize at all 
minutely the works of this period; we must therefore content ourselves 
with assuming a time when the English School of Design began more 
extensively to develope its character in furnishing subjects to illustrate 
or embellish literary works, or, as they are termed, book-prints: and 
perhaps no country in the present day can exhibit examples of more 
excellence in design, character, and execution, than what are derived 
from the British School of Art. 


* The name of the artist to these designs is Marmion, which does not 
appear to any other work of that period that we have been able to find. 
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Hayman, considered as the father of the English school of painting, 
may also be placed at the head of the English School of Design. His 
works as they appear in book-prints are numerous; and though in a 
style evidently of French extraction (if such an expression may be 
allowed), possess a rich vein of originality united with the qualities of 
character and composition. At this time the names of Wale, Gravelot, 
Vanderbank, and Hogarth appeared to works of this class; the last but 
in few instances: nor would his talents this way have elevated him 
above his contemporaries, had not his genius struck out a path which 
distinguished him as a painter, and placed him at once in the first rank 
of his profession. The name of Sir James Thornhill is affixed to a 
quarto-sized frontispiece, but in a style far more chaste and dignified 
than those of his contemporaries; for in many instances it is difficult to 
distinguish (without the help of the name,) the works of one of the 
above-mentioned artists from the other. These artists embellished the 
works of Milton, Pope, Addison, and Smollett. 

The designs for a quarto edition of Don Quixote, by Vanderbank, 
_are replete with humour and character, though less skilfully composed 
than those of Hayman. The name of Highmore, and that of Anthony 
Walker, an engraver, will be found as designers in several publications 
of their day: the latter gave designs engraved by himself to a quarto 
edition of Shakspeare, published by Lowndes. Many of these are in a 
style of art that would not have disgraced the pencil of Hayman, or 
other of his contemporaries. : 

The heathen mythology appears to have been in great request with 
our ancient artists, and allegory was not neglected to show the character 
of the publication. Was a book of angling to be embellished or illus- 
trated,—the frontispiece exhibited river-gods and naiads. If a book on 
hunting,—Diana and her train were sure to appear. The poem of The 
Chase is frontispieced in this way. There was certainly an affectation 
in bestowing such a classical dress on such subjects; yet as far as com- 
position was concerned, it exercised all the powers of the artist in 
grouping and arranging his subject. 

The style of drawing, as well as the character of the subject, became 
gradually improved; more of grace was thrown into the figure, a better 
cast of drapery was adopted, and this alteration was principally effected 
by the introduction of the works of Cipriani and Angelica Kaufman into 
these publications. Their designs to books, as well as for cards and 
tickets, gave a tone to the public taste; and the style of the French school, 
which had pervaded the English, was superseded by that of the Italian. 

Of this improvement, as well as of a greater variety in design and 
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subjects, the publication of Bell’s Poets is a fair example, and may be 
viewed as an epitome of the British School of Design at that period. 
The names of the artists employed to embellish the works of the Poets, 
as well as of the Plays of Shakspeare and the British Theatre, are a suf- 
cient guarantee for the excellence of these publications, and exhibit a 
concentration of talent, which like certain celebrated epochs in literature 
sheds a lustre on the period of their existence. 5 

Of those principally engaged in making designs for these works were 
West, Mortimer, Stothard, Angelica Kaufman, Hamilton, Wheatley, 
Cipriani, Loutherbourg, and Sherwin; the latter but in few instances*. 
The principal engravers employed on Bell’s Poets were Grignon, Hall, 
and Heath,—the last beyond all comparison the best. 

In the instance of Mortimer, as well as of several others, it may be 
said they never displayed more talent in their larger works: and we 
may be allowed an instance or two where this appears in the designs 
by Mortimer. He has given to the character of Hudibras from Butler’s 
poem, a form and expression that would not disgrace the pencil of 
Hogarth; another of his designs in the Poets exhibits the Infuriated 
Florist and the Quiet Puritanic Gardener, (from the Satires of Young,) in 
character and contrast truly admirable. The works of Spenser, Parnel, 
and Thomson are also illustrated from the designs of this artist; and, with 
the exception of his painting from Lucan’s Pharsalia, none of his works 
show his talents to greater advantage than those above mentioned. 

Among the gems which the designs for Bell’s Poets produced, none 
will be found of a more pure or exalted excellence than those by 
Stothard. As examples we select his Ariadne from Chaucer, the Lite- 
rary Shepherd from Hughes, and one where Cupid is opposed to an 
armed man, with the lines, 


‘* Now I’m in my armour clasp'd, 
Now the mighty shield is grasp’d.” 


These three designs are engraved by Heath, and are, as subjects and 
engravings, equally excellent ; nor does the smallness of their size in the 


* Hamilton followed in the style of Angelica Kaufman, though with less 
power, effect, or purity of design. Wheatley something in the same way 
with Hamilton; but as the general character of his subjects was of the 
English pastoral, the artificial of his style and manner was more apparent. 

Fuseli brought to the English School of Design an eccentricity, an ultra- 
extravagance in posture and attitude, which, though sometimes reaching the 
sublime, more frequently fell into the ridiculous. This artist has had few, if 
any imitators, unless the equally eccentric designs of Blake can be considered 
as imitations. 
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least detract from the greatness or beauty of character. From the 
number and excellence of this artist’s works he may justly be placed 
at the head of the British School of Design; nor has any one exhibited 
a greater versatility of talent. The humorous, the pathetic, the grace- 
ful, and the familiar come alike within the scope of his genius; and, 
what is no less wonderful, this veteran artist continues in the full pos- 
session of his fertile and imaginative powers. There is also a quality 
of art which Stothard possesses in an eminent degree,—a quality which 
gives value to every class of subject; nor has it ever been more perfectly 
displayed than in his drawings from the tales of Bocaccio; it is there that 
his genius seems to revel in scenes of romantic luxuriance, calling into 
shape forms of surpassing beauty. Though humour and pathos flow 
alike from his pencil, his humour never descends to caricature, nor his 
pathos to insipidity; and whether his subjects are of the familiar,.or the 
exalted class of art, in the picturesque garb of foreign costume, or the 
less attractive dress of his own country, his taste gives an interest to 
all. Though the use of the model does not appear in the texture of his 
materials principal or accessory, there is sufficient of locality in them 
to show the stamp of nature. Independent of this artist’s larger works 
at Burleigh and at Edinburgh, his Canterbury Pilgrims, his Shakspeare 
characters, and his design for the Wellington Shield, would have built 
him up a name in the annals of Art to the latest posterity. 

In the British School of Design, Smirke also stands eminently distin- 
guished as an able contributor; although possessed of much varied talent, 
his powers do not appear so extensive nor so versatile as those of 
Stothard. His excellence seems to be that of comic humour, occasion- 
ally too much exaggerated; but the qualities of character, expression, 
and grace in his compositions are of the highest order. His scenes from 
Shakspeare, the Arabian Nights, and the story of Little Hunchback (a 
work by itself), admirably engraved in aqua-tint by W. Daniel, R.A., 
possess an interest which cannot fail of being appreciated by all whose 
judgment is founded on a knowledge of the true principles of Fine Art. 

The designs of the late F. Burney are, in most instances, of a classi- 
cal character, evidently imitative of Cipriani’s style of composition. 
His drawings were remarkably mannered, and he twirled the line of 
beauty till it appeared like the convolutions of the serpent. His designs 
have been employed as ornaments for work-tables, work-boxes, and 
other cabinet articles of female furniture. 

Craig followed in this class of design, but certainly with less taste ; 
and there was a solidity in his drawings which bordered on heaviness. 

Metz, in like manner, afforded some examples in designs for book- 
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prints, and of elementary subjects in drawing ; but he also was deficient 
in grace and taste, though other of his works showed considerable 
merit: his imitations of the drawings of the old masters is an admirable 
performance. His book is similar to one of the same kind, executed 
and published by Arthur Pond, who also contributed something to the 
English School of Design: there is a very clever specimen of his skill 
below the head of Pope, in which Apollo and the Muses are intro- 
duced, in the way of a vignette, as a compliment to the talents of that 
great poet. The head is engraved by Houbracken in his work of 
illustrious characters. 

Kirk must not be omitted in our eatalogue of this class of artists. 
He was principally employed in making designs for Cook’s publication 
of the Poets. The genius of this artist was best displayed in pastoral 
and classic subjects, in which the elegance of his figures partook much 
of the style of Angelica Kaufman. He has given to the public a book 
of outlines, selected from Sir William Hamilton’s collection of Etruscan 
Vases. 

Benwell, whose name is little known, and whose life was as transient 
as the colours he used*, gave, however, in the few drawings he left, an 
example of taste and talent which might be said to have been entirely 
his own, and which appears in the character of his ‘ St. Giles’s Beauty.’ 
This sort of character would not have been conceived by an artist like 
Cipriani or Angelica Kaufman; and Morland would have given a local 
vulgarity to the subject, which might have rendered it revolting: that 
of Benwell is personable and attractive, but displaying a being who 
never could have moved in any higher sphere. The companion to this 
was his ‘St. James’s Beauty,’ got up rather as a contrast than with a 
sufficiently marked character. His best drawing was the subject of 
“ The Children in the Wood,” and surpasses in design and composition 
every other that has appeared from this popular old ballad. The origi- 
nal drawing was in the possession of the late Benjamin West, P.R.A. ; 
it was engraved by the late W. Sharp, and will continue to be the 
admiration of all who are capable of feeling the pathos of the story, and 
the elegant simplicity of its graphic illustration. 

Harlow, with an equal precocity of genius, gave still more evident 
marks of talent in what he effected: and from his painting of ‘ Mrs. 
Siddons and the Kemble Family,’ showed sufficient powers in design and 
composition to place him in a high and distinguished rank in this de- 


* This artist worked with what is called wet crayon, more liable to be 
effaced and destroyed than any other mode of practice. 
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partment of art. It was the fate of Harlow, as well as Benwell, to be 
cut off in the early career of successful practice. 

Bonington, the last in this triumvirate of genius, shared their fate ; 
and in the full development of his extraordinary talents was also 
stopped short by death. The picturesque character of his works ap- 
pears to have been compounded from the best qualities of the Italian 
and Flemish schools of art, yet so apparently his own, that it would 
be difficult to point out the precise master or school to whom he was 
indebted for the magic of his performances, 

Our brief retrospect of the British School of Design has been (with 
the exception of Mr. Stothard and Mr. Smirke) derived from the works 
of the illustrious deceased, and has also been for the most part confined 
to drawings and designs from book-prints at a time when the harvest 
was more abundant and the labourers comparatively few. 

But we must not take leave of our subject without adverting to the 
works and to the talents of one of the few excellent historical painters 
this country has ever known,—those of the late Benjamin West, P.R.A. 
Looking to the design of his pictures, there are few which do not afford 
examples of the most perfect composition. His drawings and cartoons, 
preparatory to his finished pictures, are among the finest specimens of 
design, and are in many instances preferable to his larger and more 
finished works; but this must happen in all cases where the mind 
pours itself out in the rapidity of its first impressions of the subject. 
There is one example, however, in this artist’s works which is an ex- 
ception to this rule: this picture is from the tragedy of King Lear; and 
while in every part it is carefully finished, retains all the fire and 
spirit of a first thought. The whole of this performance represents a 
chaos of horrors, reaching the sublime without departing from truth in 
depicting the principal actors in this pictorial drama, or the strife of 
elements raging around them. Then observe the power of contrast in 
the figure and character of Edgar; the mind is hardly less excited in 
contemplating the wretched inmate of the hovel than the frantic 
monarch. It is, in fact, the opinion of many that the character of 
Edgar divides the palm with that of Lear. At all events, there is such 
a display of talent in this performance, that whether in regard to ex- 
pression, composition, or effect, it may be considered as one of the finest 
examples of the British School of Art. 

In West’s picture, ‘ The Departure of Regulus,’ the virtues of forti- 
tude and patriotism are brought into view, under the most trying and 
appalling circumstances: it was not merely to certain death that the 
patriot hero was going, but to experience the most excruciating tortures 
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his vindictive and disappointed enemies could inflict. In this perform- 
ance the painter has powerfully and ably depicted not only the solicita- 
tions and. grief of kindred and friends, but those of a whole people. . 
Subjects like these, while they reflect honour on human nature, show 
also the dignity and exalted destination of Art. 

It is not here our intention to treat of the English School of Painting 
in its present state; as this, though including design, would embrace too 
wide a field for our purpose, which is simply to take a view of what was 
effected at an earlier period of Art, with fewer advantages than we now 
possess. There were then no galleries of paintings open for the in- 
spection of the works of the great masters. The painters of that day 
were, like the Egyptians of old, obliged to scatter themselves abroad, 
and gather materials where they might best find them. We will only 
further observe that the British School of Art, whether in paintings or in 
drawings, possesses one truly essential quality—variety, both in subject 
and style of execution; a quality without which exhibitions and col- 
lections would sink into insipidity. Nothing can go well in art where 
fashion or example interferes. To imitate the style of a David or a 
West through all the departments of painting, would soon bring the 
artist’s occupation to an end. a 

It was from this independent style and manner of the English School 
of Art that the late R. P. Knight predicted it would approach nearer 
to that abstract perfection contemplated by all who aspire to reach the 
excellence seen in the best works of the best masters, than any other; nor 
need we yet despair in our day of seeing that prediction fulfilled. 





NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. No. I.—R. M. PAYE. 


Ricuarp Morron Pave was born at Botley, in Kent,—a circumstance 
of no small importance to the individual, though the philosophic observer 
considers it otherwise, in all cases except where talent has been seen to 
develope itself in situations adverse to its success, as was the case with 
Barry, Opie, and some others. In that of R. M. Paye we know of no 
particulars relative to his early predilection, or the bent of his genius 
for the Fine Arts; but from all that is known of him or his works, no 
one could have been more devoted to his profession or more ardent in 
its pursuit, though his success was not commensurate with his labours. 
When first the writer of this brief account knew him, he resided in 
Swallow-street, where he was pursuing, principally, the employment of 
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a chaser, with occasionally the practice of painting, which latter soon 
became his exclusive pursuit. 3 

It was in this situation, and at a time when the large room in the 
Royal Academy contained the whole of the paintings in oil, its mantel 
the miniatures, and the Model Academy all the sculptures and drawings 
sent for annual exhibition, that the works of Paye first appeared; and 
though placed by the side of those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, 
Hoppner, and others of name and note, his performances attracted the 
notice and approbation of the best judges of the Fine Arts. 

Among the first, if not entirely so, to appreciate his merits was the 
Rev. Joseph Holden Potts, now Archdeacon, and Vicar of Kensington, 
who added the solid advantage of purchase to the commendations of the 
artist’s performance, and whose patronage continued to stimulate the 
efforts of the painter by his own encouragement, as well as by the 
recommendations he afforded, and the connections to which he intro- 
duced him. 

But, before speaking of his works as an artist, it may not be amiss to 
say something of his talents as a modeler and chaser,—a branch of art at 
that time much in vogue ; as in the days of Benvenuto Cellini, when the 
decorations of the table, the appendages of the toilet, together with the 
trinkets and other ornaments of dress, were principally of the precious 
metals, and all in a greater or less degree derived their beauty and ex- 
cellence from the hands of the chaser. Moser was at this time consi- 
dered at the head of this class of art ; and certainly the delicate character 
of his works and their gem-like finish might justly entitle him to this 
rank: but opinion was divided between the merits of the two artists. 
The performances of Paye were by many thought to possess more the 
spirit of the sculptor, and less of the French flutter found in the chasings 
of Moser, exquisite as they were in other respects. 

It is rather singular, and certainly to be lamented, that it should never 
occur to the promoters of these works, on which so much labour and 
finish had been employed, that, as trinkets more especially, they were 
liable by friction to be hourly destroyed, and their beauty effaced by the 
wear and tear of every day’s use; nor was it alone the exquisite work- 
manship in the mechanical part of these chasings that was lost in this 
way, but the invention and composition of the artist, which in many 
instances exhibited great taste and skill, in like manner disappeared. 

It is also remarkable that on these ephemeral ornaments were de- 
picted subjects of a highly classical character, such as allegorical and 
other devices from the heathen mythology or the fictions of the poet; 
and such was the rage for the classic in art at that time, that, but for 
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the good sense of Mr. West, we should have had his ‘ Death of General 
Wolfe’ under a figurative or allegorical representation; the same might 
have been the case in ‘ Penn’s Treaty with the Indians’*. 

With this bias of public taste it is not wonderful that Paye at the 
outset of his practice should lean to subjects so authorized ; and accord- 
ingly we find him employed on a grand historical subject, from the 
Roman history, where the virago Tullia is represented as ordering her 
eharioteer to drive over the dead body of her husband as it lay in the 
public way. It was while engaged on a sketch of this subject that a 
circumstance occurred to put to the proof all the energy and enthusiasm 
of the painter. Information was brought him that through some accident 
his brother had been shot: on hearing which, a wild and phrenzied 
glance was all that escaped him at the moment, and he continued in a 
hurried and rapid way to finish his composition. 

The drawing from this sketch was never finished; but in what did 
appear, nature was studiously attended to, and the model used with skill 
and truth, both in the principal as well as the accessories of his picture, 

But it was not long that our artist was permitted to exercise his 
powers in flights like these ; the realities of life and an increasing family 
were now pressing upon him, and the subjects of his pencil became those 
of a familiar and domestic kind,—such as the sports and actions of chil- 
dren, in which he was acknowledged greatly to excel; and there was no 
_ want of models within his own circle. One of his earliest pictures in 
this way was a child sewing, seated among her ribbons and gew-gaws, 
in which the unpractised attempt of handling the needle, and the ‘earnest 
desire to accomplish her purpose, were so happily depicted as to attract 
general admiration. This was we believe the first picture that he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, which brought him into notice. 

After this followed others of a similar character ; as ‘The Child of 
Sorrow,’ ‘ Girl sketching a Boy on the pavement,’ ‘Children spouting 
Tragedy,’ with its companion ‘Children spouting Comedy,’ from all of 
which there are prints. The first of these was engraved in mezzotint by 
J. Young, the other by J.R. Smith. At this time his paintings were 
of moderate dimensions, hardly exceeding a head or three-quarter can- 
vas, with the exception of some whole length portraits; among which 


* It is well known that the late Benjamin West was urged to paint his 
‘ Death of General Wolfe’ in the way of allegory, and was in like manner de- 
sired by a relative of Penn that the philanthropist might not be painted in 
the costume of his sect. On this score the commission was declined; but 
good sense prevailed, and the picture was finished as in the print. 
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was Mr. afterwards Doctor Munro. This gentleman was painted in the 
dress of a tennis-player, and in the attitude of striking the ball. 

In his easel pictures Paye’s style was careful without being elaborate, 
and his chiar’-oscuro was at all times considered of the highest quality : 
in effect, as well as in character of execution, there was something of 
the Flemish, but nature in all was the criterion of his excellence. 

Of one, at this time so little known, it is fortunate that there are now 

examples which may be referred to, and which will bear out our eulo- 
gium of his talents and his merits in an equal degree with our remarks 
on his devotedness to the profession. One of these is in the possession 
of his early friend and patron Archdeacon Potts : the subject is ‘ A Boy in 
a Barn, with a candle in his hand, suffering under the terrors of alarm 
from an owl that is flying above his head.’ The effect as well as the 
expression in this performance is admirable, and would do credit to any 
artist in any age or of any school in the same class of art. Another, 
painted about the same period, is now in the possession of Joseph 
Neeld, Esq., M.P., and recently purchased as a painting by Wright of 
Derby, but from unquestionable authority turns out to be that of our 
artist : the subject An Interior, and also a Candle-light. The artist, a 
portrait of himself, is at work on a copper-plate engraving, we believe 
from a painting, by N. Dance, of the late Percival Potts, father to the 
before-mentioned Archdeacon Potts. The effect of this painting is cha- 
racterized by the same truth and feeling which distinguishes the rest of 
this artist’s works, and does credit to the taste of the gentleman who has 
given it a place in his collection of the English school of art. 
It is no small credit to the talents of an artist when his pictures are 
taken for those of some of the great masters as they are called, which 
happened in one of Paye’s, ‘An Apartment, with an Old Woman at work.’ 
This performance came to the hammer ; and, from what circumstance we 
‘know not, was sold for a painting of the Flemish school; and, recently, 
we know another picture of his which was sold as the work of Velas- 
quez. 

The contrivance in this instance was to send the painting out of the 
country, after which it returned with the foreign mark on its canvas, 
and was purchased at a price that would have gratified the painter in 
his life-time to the utmost of his wishes. This undoubted picture, as it 
was called, was for some time exhibited at the shop of Mr. Tiffin in the 
Haymarket, where it attracted the attention and divided the opinion of 
some of our first artists, who, without distinctly agreeing as to the 
master, all gave it a foreign origin, till it was by accident recognised 
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By one well acquainted with Paye and his family, as also with the sub- 
ject and his style of painting: it was from Scripture history, ‘ The Mira- 
culous Increase of the Widow’s Oil,’ in which the artist had introduced 
his wife and some of his children as personages in the sacred story. 

So much for the fallibility of judgment in foreign art; and so much 
for the contrivance and tricks of dealers, of which more hereafter. 

An increase of employment and of connection enabled Paye to re- 
move from his lodgings in Swallow-street to a house in Broad-street, 
Carnaby Market. At this time he became acquainted with Doctor 

‘Walcot, the celebrated satirist, who, under the name of Peter Pindar, 
scattered his shafts of ridicule and humour equally on the sovereign and 
the subject: and as his satire made him formidable to most, his atten- 
tion and good-will became a matter of importance to those whom he 
honoured with his notice. His introduction of Opie into the painting 
world may perhaps serve as some set-off for his other vices of temper 
and disposition. 

In an evil hour, from an acquaintance and friend the Doctor became 
an inmate with Paye, and all at first went smoothly and pleasantly ; the 
Doctor was pleased with being under the roof of an artist, whose pencil 
he imagined would be under his own controul, and whose subjects 
would emanate from his own choice and dictation. It was at this time 
(but whether recommended by the Doctor is not known) that Paye pro- 
duced his ‘ Sulky Boy’; a picture eminently calculated to strengthen the 
good opinion entertained of his talents, as well as to increase his future 
fame. In style and character this painting much resembled the works 
of Murillo. There is a print after this picture, engraved in mezzotint 
by J. Young, which, as a further illustration of Paye’s talents, was pur- 
chased as from the work of Gainsborough, it being cut close to the en- 
graving, so that neither name nor title could be seen. This painting of 
the ‘ Sulky Boy’ was purchased also by Archdeacon Potts, and presented 
by him (not unaptly) to the late Lord Thurlow. The boy who served 
as a model for the above painting was said to be a natural son of Doc- 
tor Walcot,—and which appears probable, as he was brought into the 
house by him, and to be at Paye’s disposal as errand-boy, or in any way 
in which he might be found useful. 

This introduction proved in the end a source of contention ; but it must 
be confessed the Doctor displayed great forbearance on many occasions, 
and submitted to much of what might be termed indirect abuse. The 
lad was loutish and stupid, and his blunders and his faults were detailed 
in no very measured terms to the Doctor, till at length silence and sub- 
mission broke out in rancour and hostility; abuse followed expostulation 
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on the part of the Doctor; .and on that of the artist a graphic satire, in 
which Walcot was seen seated at his easel in the shape of a bear with 
the wig of the Doctor on his head, and such accessories as denoted his 
habits and employments ;—sketches and scraps, called imitations of 
Wilson,—a. pail of Thames mud, (with which the Doctor in his fits of 
economy would back his fire,) his violin, his odes and other incidental 
objects made up the composition. In the end Doctor Walcot and his 
protégé quitted the house, and Paye was left to the full exercise of his 
fancy and the choice of his subjects; released from the trammels of a 
dictator, who sometimes told him he would paint himself into a gaol by 
finishing his pictures too much, at others would find fault with the 
choice of his subjects, which, as he expressed himself, “‘ required such a 
quantity of expression.” 

It has been observed that Paye’s principal excellence lay in his ma- 
_ nagement of chiar’-oscuro and the composition of his pictures. Latterly 
his eye for colouring was not so good, and he fell into what may be 
termed a woolly manner and a careless kind of pencilling. One cause of 
this might be his reserved and distant manner towards contemporary 
artists ; for though some sacrifice might be required to their jealousies 
and jarring interests, yet the advantage would have been found had 
he more frequently seen and compared his own with the works of 
others, , 

Soon after his breach with Peter Pindar, as he was called, Paye re- 
moved to London-street, Fitzroy-square ; and here his falling fortune 
began to appear, and the demons of poverty and neglect, whose checks 
and influence he had but partially felt, made more frequent and longer 
visits. Embarrassed in his circumstances, the wheels of his practice, or 
rather of employment, dragged heavily on; yet the love of Art sustained 
him through all; neither privations nor disappointment could check the 
ardour of his enthusiasm, nor could sickness in its most appalling shape 
quench the powers of genius, 

A rheumatic fever was followed by a paralytic stroke, which affected 
his right side, and took away the use of his right hand. While labour- 
ing under this affection, he desired his implements to be brought, and, 
being propped up in his bed, made an admirable design for a monument 
on the Death of Nelson, Recovered from his fever, but not to the use 
of his right hand, hé was after some short practice able to paint with his 
left. He exhibited a portrait thus painted at the British Gallery; on 
which occasion he was kindly aided by the recommendation of the late 
Mr. Young, who had engraved after many of his pictures, and was then 
Keeper to the British Institution in Pall Mall. He was also greatly 
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befriended from the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, of which Mr. Young was 
one of the principal and most zealous promoters. sie 3 

It does not appear that Paye died in actual want, but certainly in 
obscurity, so much so that little was known of him after his leaving 
London-street; and notwithstanding considerable inquiry, we have not 
been able to ascertain the date of his death. But the calamities and 
disappointments of genius are of such frequent occurrence, that, like 
storms or shipwrecks, they cease to be matters of surprise, or in any way 
to act as a warning to others. 
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Tuoss who have been instructed in a knowledge of the Fine Arts, and 
from this knowledge have acquired a love and taste for them, well knowthe 
value which is set upon originality either in paintings or drawings, and 
equally so on the scarcity of prints. The dealer knows this also, and is 
ready with his undoubted originals and early impressions of scarce prints 
to supply the collector. His commodities may be had to any extent, 
suited to the eye of the most scrupulous connoisseur as well as to that of 
the would-be amateur; and galleries and collections are accordingly 
filled with copied originals and modern antiques. Innumerable instances 
might be adduced in which both the artist and amateur have been 
equally the dupes of the skill and craft practised in the mystery of pic- 
ture dealing ; so that after all there is no disgrace in being thus duped, 
as much of the tact thought necessary to a judgment in these matters 
exists but in imagination : yet men who have been detected in errors of 
this sort, often feel more than those who have been detected in the fraud 
of the imposition. 

~ It is a prevalent feeling with some men to give a preference (at least 
for a time) to what they possess: their horses, their dogs, or their other 
possessions must be admired as pre-eminently excellent, or you lose their 
favour. No wonder then if the treasures of art should be watched with 
jealousy, and obtain a more than common regard in the eyes of their 
votaries. 

There is one thing, however, which a man skilled in the knowledge and 
principles of painting will have,—that is, the power of discerning what is 
good, even though it should not be either original or unique. Neither 
will it be any impeachment to his judgment or understanding, that he is 
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often deceived by the skill of a superior genius ;—as in the instance of 
M. Angelo, who after executing a figure of Bacchus, contrived to have it 
buried and afterwards dug up, on which occasion it passed for a genuine 
antique in the opinion of the connoisseurs of his day. 

This is an old story: but our own tithes will equally furnish proofs of 
skill in the management of the deceptive in art ; and the impositions suc- 
cessfully played off on an eminent painter recently deceased will be fresh 
in the memory of every one who saw his collection. 

It is well known that artists have always been in the habit of copying 
the works of their predecessors; that it is part of the education of a painter 
to make himself acquainted with the style and character of such masters 
as were to become the objects of his imitation. In the course of this 
practice it must frequently happen that works of considerable merit as 
copies have fallen into different hands, and have become the means of 
deception, either wilfully or accidentally : but to show that it is not for ~ 
want of judgment that the spurious have been received as the legitimate 
work, many cases might be brought to prove. 

Desenfans, well known as a collector and dealer with every.advan- 
tage of consulting and comparing, was himself the dupe of an artist’s 
skill in imitating the works of a celebrated painter. The discovery was 
made by the artist himself in rather a curious way. M. De Louther- 
bourg took an opportunity of introducing Ibbetson (a very clever artist,) 
to the notice of Mr. Desenfans : on this introduction, and while at break- 
fast, the collector pointed out to the attention of the young artist seve- 
ral esteemed and valuable pictures, among them a highly finished 
Teniers; when, to the utter confusion of the possessor, Ibbetson declared 
himself to be the painter of the much-esteemed Teniers. 

It was an awkward business, and it may be supposed the parties did 
not sit very easy on their chairs after this confession, which policy in 
many would have suppressed ; but it belonged to more forbearance than 
Ibbetson possessed, to withstand the praises which had been lavished on 
the performance, or to forego the opportunity of proclaiming his own 
talents, and, as he might imagine, of removing the prejudice which has 
ever prevailed in favour of foreign names and old masters. But prejudice 
will prevail; and the manufacture, whether of pictures or of china, will 
continue to be preferred, if foreign, to the same articles if the produce 
of our own country. 

The prejudice in favour of French china and its painting has long ex- 
isted and still continues; but the following circumstance which took 
place but a few years back ought to remove some of this predilection 
for foreign manufacture of art. 
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' The late excellent china painter Thomas Baxter was called upon by 
one of our first amateurs to ornament an article of porcelain with some 
devices or characters suituable to its form; they were such as it might 
be supposed an English artist could accomplish. While receiving the 
order, Baxter had his eye upon the china closet; which the gentleman 
observing, said,— 

“ That is French, Mr. Baxter.” 

“Not all, sir, I believe.” 

“How! What is not?” 

' “This, sir;” pointing out an article among the rich assemblage of 
forms. 

“ How know you that, Mr. Baxter ?” 

- “Sir, I painted it myself; the porcelain indeed is French, and was 
brought to me for the purpose of painting it by of Fleet-street.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said the amateur; “I bought it there.” 
But our artist found no further encouragement from that quarter. 

As those who feed their imaginations with the marvellous, and believe 
in the stories of ghosts and apparitions, bear no good-will to those who 
would open their eyes to the truth, by showing the nature of the decep- 
tion on which their faith was founded to be but juggle and contrivance, 
so will it fare with all attempts to remove the prejudices of those who 
see nothing excellent but what is either scarce, old, or foreign. 

Considering the materials on which the designing have to work, it is 
not wonderful that they should succeed. Your true votary of art is ever 
in a delirium ; and it is but to watch the time and know the favourite 
pursuit, to follow up the advantages they offer. + 

The following contrivance to keep up the appetite for virtu is truly 
epicurean, and deserves the attention of those who feast on such dainties. 

The late M. Cracherode, who left his rare collection of prints to the 
British Museum, was one of the most ardent admirers of the works of 
Mare Antonio. . His skill in arranging and displaying his prints to ad- 
vantage was seen and felt by all who understood their merits,—-but woe 
to the visitor who failed to place them in the right light, or handle them 
or their subjects properly; a solecism in remark would at once close 
the folio, and put an end to all further inspection. 

This gentleman having, as he imagined, purchased a very fine speci- 
men of M. Antonio, was permitted for a time to enjoy his triumph in 
the possession of a unique. His reverie was however broke at last by 
the visit of a person who, understanding Mr. C. had a very fine spe- 
cimen of Marc Antonio, begged leave to compare it with one he had 
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lately met with. The comparison was made, and Mr. C. found there 
was a specimen still finer than his own. 

The dealer would, however, allow him something for it, nd at an 
additional expense the purchase was made. But it did not end here. 
Another and another was presented, and the last proof more perfect 
than the former. 

But now the patience of the collector came to an end. The door was 
shut on all future impressions, however fine or scarce, and “‘ more last 
words” could no longer be admitted. 

From the skill displayed in copying and imitating, there can be no 
doubt that half the collections in Europe might be, or perhaps are, filled 
with uniques of the same drawing, print, or picture. 

The art of fixing and unfixing the value of these articles is well under- 
- stood, and the contrivance and practice of it may vie with the jockey- 
ship of Newmarket, Doncaster, or any other place of the same charac- 
ter. Is a gallery or collection of paintings and prints to be disposed of, 
—the tone of depreciation is given from one dealer to the other, till no- 
thing but what is either spurious or doubtful appears ; and as of old, “ It 
is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but when he has gone his way, 
then he boasteth.” The purchase once made,—dirt, a coat of varnish, a 
bad light, prevented the merits of the piece from being seen before,— 
none but the hand of a Salvator, the eye of a Titian, or the pencil of 
Claude, could have produced such a work. 

The picture is again to grow into value, till another turn in the wheel 
again places it under the auctioneer’s hammer.—Then with regard to 
conscience,—let the story of old Andrew Hay and the Earl of Oxford 
suffice as an example. 

Andrew Hay, a dealer in scarce books and prints, was commissioned 
by Lord Oxford to purchase an article of this kind, which after some 
little time was found, and his lordship put into possession of it; it 
was just after this bargain had been made, that Andrew was met by the 
late Paul Sandby, who observing the dealer to be under an apparent de- 
jection of mind, kindly inquired of him the cause; when Andrew, mut- 
tering in half-broken sentences, “It’s always my luck—always standing 
in my own light—never get anything like other people,”—was at length 
stopped and desired to be more explicit, and then went on— 

“« Why, you see the thing was this: My Lord Oxford wanted the ——, 
a book of prints; you know what it is. I got it for him, and went this 
morning with it. He was at that time engaged, and I waited a long 
time, with no other amusement than that of looking over the prints— 
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fine impressions—thought them too cheap at ten guineas—thought he 
ought to give twenty—I got very tired of waiting—knew his lordship 
never minded money,—it was worth thirty guineas to him, and thirty 
guineas I determined to ask. I was at last called in. His lordship was 
in high good humour.” ee 

“ Well, Andrew,” said he, ‘“‘ anything for me to look at ?” 

“The book of prints, your lordship—I have had great difficulty in 
procuring it.” 

“Oh aye, let me see—what’s the price ?” 

“« Fifty guineas, if your lordship pleases—and he immediately wrote me 
an order on his banker for the sum; and if I had asked a hundred, it 
would have been the same. But it’s always my lucR—never anything 
else.” —And in this grumbling way the conscientious dealer took his 
leave, to plan some other way of bettering his luck. 





A VISIT TO MONPLAISIR. 
[Concluded from page $7.] 


As we had now reached the porch, I made no observation by way of 


reply to what last uttered, being unwilling to prolong a conversa- 
tion that—much as I should have wished to extend it at anyother time— 
I felt was now depriving me of a greater gratification. Interpreting my 
silence as I wished him to do, my cicerone bade me follow him; and 
having ascended the steps within the porch, I found myself within a 
vestibule which, although divided off into three nearly equal portions by a 
screen of open arches on either side the entrance, appeared of low pro- 
portions,—certainly lower than was altogether consistent with architec- 
tural dignity, since the entire height did not appear to exceed eleven 
feet,—that is, the height of the central compartment, for beyond the 
screens the floor might be a foot lower. Neither was there, besides 
the groined vaulting and the arches themselves, anything that could be 
termed decoration, with the exception indeed of an arched painted win- 
dow at each end ; and as there were no others, the effect on first entering, 
at least, was rather sombre. ; 

“If you expect,” said , ‘to behold either a Windsor Castle or 
a Fonthill Abbey, you will be greatly disappointed. You must look for 
merely a comfortable residence on far too contracted a scale to admit of 
any pomp of architecture.” 

Vox, III.—No. 13. P 
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“I really must say,” returned I, “that I have seen far more splendid 
approaches than this ; not but that, considered in itself, it has a certain 
non so che that is agreeable, if not particularly captivating. I observe here, 
also, one thing that in itself I consider rather a merit than otherwise ; 
which is, that one does not discover, on immediately entering, a general 
access to all the principal apartments. I presume, however,” added’ I, 
pointing to a flight of steps seen within a recess formed by an arch di- 
rectly opposite the entrance, “‘ that will conduct us to them.” 

“You are right; and as there is little to detain’ us here, we will di- 
rect our course thither at once.” 

Entering beneath the arch, I perceived there were two short but 
wide flights of steps,—for they hardly corresponded to the name of stair- 
cases ; and beyond them was seen a pair of lofty arched folding-doors, 
richly worked in tracery, whose compartments were fitted with plate- 
glass, so as to form a perforated screen through which the light gleamed, 
not only dissipating the gloom in which this ascent would otherwise have 
been involved, but enabling me plainly to distinguish the figures in the 
canopied niches on either side. ‘‘ Traditore !” exclaimed I, as soon as 
I could find utterance after glancing my eye in every direction round 
the hall we now entered. ‘‘ Do you term this a mere comfortable resi- 
dence !—this stately display of architectural embellishment—this sym- 
metrical perspective of multiplied vistas below—this towering scene of 
tribune galleries, and fretwork canopy above! Then, again, the di- 
versified effects of light—now brilliant, now fading away into indistinct- 
ness !—the harmonious intricacy of the scene, where even simplicity of 
arrangement seems to have been made to contribute to variety, and 
profuse decoration to have been softened into simplicity !” 

These and similar exclamations will, however, not be so satisfactory 
to my reader as they were to my auditor; I must therefore attempt 
something like intelligible description, although I feel the impossibility 
of depicting by words the scene that presented itself to me,—the impos- 
sibility, too, of depicting it, even as far as language is capable of doing, 
otherwise than by pointing out one by one all the separate parts, which 
must be afterwards combined again by a second process, in order to 
form the desired delineation. The hall in which I stood was an octagon 
of about twenty-seven feet in diameter, and about double that measure 
in height. Each side was formed by a lofty arch, four of which were 
open; and of the remaining four, two were occupied by folding-doors, 
(namely, those by which we entered, and corresponding ones opposite 
them,) and each of the others by a narrow lofty window, surrounded by 
a profusion of mouldings, and consisting entirely of very slender, delicate 
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tracery from top to bottom, filled with semitransparent stained glass, 
which might be resembled to diaphanous mosaic work. Above this lower 
division was a gallery after the fashion of the ancient clerestory, formed 
by a series of small columns and arches, with perforated spandrels; and 
-within this upper corridor were seen, on some of the sides, painted win- 
dows, whose prevailing tints were pale amber and deep golden hues, that 
shed a warm glow on the crimson and purple draperies which were ar- 
ranged alternately, and which served to relieve the slender carved columns, 
and to define the contour of the arches. Excepting the ribs and bosses 
of its intricate groining, the roof appeared constructed of some pellucid 
material that might be mistaken for frosted opal supported by the in- 
terlacing ramifications of the stonework. The compartments of the in- 
laid marble floor corresponded in their general arrangement with those 
of the vault above, expanding in fan-like figures at the angles, and then 
radiating towards the centre, which was occupied by a group of marble 
candelabra that composed a kind of lofty tabernacle of Greco-Gothic 
design, with four lamps for gas (one facing each of the corridors), and 
surmounted by a fifth. Within each of the openings leading into the 
corridors was an ascent of a few steps, separated from the corridor itself 
by.a small arch placed within a larger one, the space between the two 
being filled up with perforated tracery disposed in circles. Thus, the 
hall appeared to be in some degree limited to this boundary, yet in such 
manner that, so far from the view appearing in the least circumscribed, 
all that was seen beyond appeared an unexpected and almost lavish ad- 
dition to the scene, and held out a promise of further delight. Viewed 
from near the centre of the hall, the effect of these four vistas was little less 
than absolutely enchanting ; and the circumstance of the floor of those 
galleries being elevated about two feet or somewhat more above the 
level of the octagon itself, contributed, in my opinion, to enhance the 
picturesque character of the ensemble; while it certainly had the effect 
of aiding what seemed to be purposed by the screen arches I have men- 
tioned, namely, to define the limits of the hall itself. 

I was about to approach the second folding-doors opposite the entrance, 
to ascertain what was the apartment they opened into—which, from the 
glance I caught of it, appeared to be another lofty hall; but taking me 
by the arm, my conductor led me into the corridor on the right hand, 
immediately adjoining that side of the octagon by which we entered. 
After passing through the arch, I found that the corridor was loftier than 
the recessed portal in which the steps were placed, and that it was lighted 
by tall arched windows reaching to the roof, and elevated about seven 
feet above the floor. At the further end was a second screen, glazed itself, 
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and closed by a glazed door of similar design, through which, as I ap- 
proached it, I could discern what I imagined to be a still further corridor, 
and beyond that another still. Although it was of inconsiderable width, 
I was hardly less struck by this little gallery than I had been by the 
octagon itself, especially when I afterwards discovered that what I at 
first supposed to be two doors in the centre, were open arches forming 
a cross gallery of the same proportions and extent as that which it inter- 
sected. In this direction also the view appeared interminable, there being 
at either end a door of open compartments and tracery similar to what 
I just mentioned. Although evidently a corridor, it had an air of more 
luxurious elegance and comfort than it is usual to bestow on such parts 
of a mansion. The floor was covered throughout with carpet in imita- 
tion of a rich mosaic pavement of elaborate design, and a few candelabra 
and other pieces of ornamental furniture were arranged at intervals,so as 
merely to take away that somewhat cold aspect and idea of emptiness that 
might otherwise have prevailed. Facing each of the two windows, which 
were on opposite sides and different extremities, was the resemblance of 
another window, formed by an arched compartment filled with plates of 
mirror, before which were various devices in stained glass corresponding in 
form and situation to similar decorations in the windows themselves. 

“I donot very well understand at present,” said I, “ how all this space 
has been obtained ; for it far exceeds what I expected the plan was ca- 
pable of, judging from the external appearance of the building.” 

“ Youwillfindthat thereissome little deception in it : besides, thelength 
from one extremity through the octagon, to the other, seems more consi- 
derable, perhaps, than it actually is, owing to the comparative narrow- 
ness of these transept galleries ; while the idea of extent is further in- 
creased by the numerous vistas obtained from different stations.” 

“« So I suppose:—still it is not easy for me to comprehend how all these 
diverging and intersecting galleries have been obtained—that is, if the 
others are similar in plan to this—without occasioning a very great loss 
of space, and abridging both the number and size of the apartments.” 

“The space they occupy could have been hardly applied to any other 
purpose, and certainly not with so much effect. As to the extent of vista 
you perceive, I can let you into the secret of that, by informing you that 
these four transept galleries—each of which, you see, forms a Greek 
cross,—radiate diagonally from the centre of the building to the wingsatthe 
angles, by which means much greater length of view in a straight line is ob- 
tainedthan could have beendoneinany other direction; while thetransepts, 
which are of course placed diagonally likewise, tend very materially to ins 
crease the idea of extent from another and unexpected point of view.” 
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“Most undoubtedly : but I have still to learn how the plan is accom- 
modated to them, since they occasion such an appearance of intricacy that 
I am quite at a loss to judge in what particular part of the building we 
now are, the windows being, unfortunately for my curiosity, at too great 
a height from the floor, to enable me to satisfy it by looking out.” 

We next passed into a small lobby, forming as it were a continuation 
of the gallery, being divided from it only by the glazed screen and door ; 
but it was rather loftier, and was fitted up somewhat in the style of a 
cabinet, several busts and other articles of virtu being disposed on brackets 
against the walls, while below them were stands bearing porcelain vases 
filled with flowers. 

“‘ There is something so delightful in this little cabinet,” said I, “ that 
I cannot but admire it ; otherwise I should question whether it would not 
have been better to have continued the gallery to the utmostextent, instead 
of cutting off this space, which in itself is somewhat confined.” 

“ Do you not perceive the motive—I may say the necessity—for adopt- 
ing the latter mode? Had this not been done, the transept or transverse 
gallery would not have intersected the other exactlyin the centre; whereas 
at present it does so, and thereby forms a perfect Greek cross. I am of 
opinion, too, that in this case more is gained than lost in effect by the 
entire length being thus subdivided, because, in the first place, the view 
is thereby only partially interrupted, and in the next, this succession of 
parts conveys an idea of greater extent—certainly produces more va- 
riety, than if the whole had been disclosed at once, and the termination 
of the vista exhibited at the first glance. Had not, moreover, this ex- 
tremity of the gallery been divided off, some contrivance must have been 
devised to preserve symmetry; and unless that could have been done, I 
do not know whether it would not have been better to have abandoned the 
idea of the transepts altogether, and substituted doors opening into 
passages, with corresponding sham doors equidistant from the other end.” 

“That would have destroyed one of the most novel and piquant effects 
in the building.” 

“Indeed I think so. You must admit, therefore, that perhaps as 
much has here been accomplished, upon the whole, as circumstances 
would allow; and that if something appears to have been sacrificed, 
more than a mere equivalent has been obtained.” 

“The reasons you have assigned are very satisfactory ones. My 
question, in fact, was partly dictated by the wish to ascertain the why 
of the matter, and whether this particularity of plan was entirely arbi- 
trary or not. I now find, too, that the length does indeed appear more 
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considerable than it otherwise would, because one does not at first ascer- 
tain the precise limits of this lobby, as seen through the screen; nor, till 
itis entered, discover that the continuation of the vista beyond it is 
produced by mirror folding-doors. Notwithstanding, too, that this lobby 
is somewhat contracted as to space, it does not seem so confined as it 
would do, were it entirely shut up. On the contrary, the view from 
this station along the gallery and across the octagon into the further 
gallery is particularly picturesque, and forms a very rich bit of archi- 
tectural scenery. But I must say that it strikes me it would have been 
still better, if, instead of being rather higher, the ceilings of these lobbies 
had been on the same level as—or perhaps even lower than, those of the 
galleries, because in that case their other proportions would have seemed 
more considerable.” 

“‘ Very true: still perhaps the climax would not have been quite so 
good as it now is. In the octagon we have the character of altitude, 
as compared with its diameter; in the galleries, that of longitude; at the 
same time that these latter appear loftier than they otherwise would, 
because, instead of passing into them immediately from the hall itself, 
we enter them through the recessed portals, which are somewhat lower; 
then, again, we observe another expansion as regards loftiness, when 
we reach the lobbies, owing to which these last-mentioned divisionsacquire 
a somewhat different value and character, for what they lose in extent 
one way, they appear to gain in another. By this means, too, a certain 
degree of equilibrium is restored ; since, instead of passing successively 
from the loftiest to the lowest, each of the three divisions of the corridor, 
reckoning the portal as one, gradually increases in height.” 

“I must allow that you are yourself what you have recommended 
others to be; namely, a tolerably expert casuist. You appear, indeed, 
to have maturely considered all the pros and cons—every disputable 
point of which the matter admits.” 

“Nothing very material, at least, I hope, has been passed over with- 
out consideration. I am willing to imagine, too, that there is another 
little advantage gained by the galleries being thus partitioned off, which 
is, that the apartments in the wings of the house become thereby, in 
some degree, more secluded, at the same time that they continue equally 
accessible; while these lobbies serve likewise to connect those rooms 
with the others,—the distance from the transepts to the lobbies being 
very trifling.” 

“‘ Are you not of opinion, sir,” inquired I, “that if an ascent of a 
couple of steps had been made to each lobby, the effect would have been 
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still better? and in that case the door might have been omitted, as the 
difference of level and the open arch would have sufficiently defined this 
portion from the rest of the corridor.” 

“I do not disapprove of your idea; and were the thing to do over 
again, I might be tempted to adopt it. You find, however, that your 
suggestion is too late to be opportune; nor do I know whether, every- 
thing considered, it would have been very decidedly better, although 
perhaps equally good; so that had I to determine over again, I might 
probably find myself between two trusses of hay. But come,” con- 
tinued he, throwing open the folding-doors, “let us see if the rooms 
themselves will endure examination after the approach to them. Un- 
like an author’s, an architect’s preface is generally the most agreeable 
and spirited part of his work; and while he puts all his strength into 
that, the remainder is apt to be very common-place.—This room istermed 
the Boudoir.” 

«And a most splendid one it is,” exclaimed I. ‘Indeed I am now 
of opinion that the approach is admirably contrived; since, so far from 
looking to disadvantage after the octagon, this apartment (No. 8.) has 
an air of spaciousness, and richness withal, that is absolutely striking.” 

It was a room twenty-four feet wide by thirty in length, exclusive of 
the bays at its ends, which made the entire length about forty-three 
feet. Opposite the door was another and wider bay-window; and the 
prospects commanded from these different points of view were both 
varied and extensive, embracing a wide range of scenery in that direc- 
tion. The walls were hung with rose-coloured satin; but the draperies 
which were suspended immediately within the arches opening into the 
bays were light-blue, as were likewise the cushions of the chairs and 
ottomans, although the seats of the latter were rose-colour. The same 
kind of contrast was carried on in the carpet, the prevailing colours of 
which were blues, with a very deep border of black and red; in the three 
bays, on the contrary, the carpeting presented a dispositionof colours the 
reverse to the preceding,—red being there bordered by blue. In one of 
the bays was a chimney-piece; therefore the window occupied only one 
side of it,—the corresponding one, and that in which the chimney-piece 
itself was placed, being panelled with mirror, fixed in compartments 
similar to those of the window. The height of the room was twenty 
feet, and the ceiling formed a slightly arched vault,. springing from a 
corbelled cornice, whose brackets were a series of heads; which, as I 
was informed by my conductor, were copies from various busts and 
statues. A few of the mouldings of the cornice and ceiling were gilt; 
yet so as to produce a character rather of delicacy and simplicity, than 
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of splendour; and some of those, too, surrounding the arches. opening 
into the bays were similarly decorated, and here and there further relieved 
by lines of crimson, with which colour the capitals of the arches were 
likewise picked out. On the walls were a few pictures in splendid 
frames. About the room were distributed some white marble tripods, 
supporting golden baskets of artificial flowers; and there were also four 
pinacothecas containing some exquisite cabinet pictures, and surmounted 
by silver lamps embossed by ornamental relief in gold. 

«* This is a specimen of but very mongrel Gothicism, you perceive; but 
perhaps as good as you had a right to expect after what you had before 
seen.” 

“I care not,” replied I, ‘‘ whether it answers to the title of Gothic or 
anything else. I do not suppose you can quote any precedent for rose- 
coloured hangings, or for any of the various articles of furniture which 
I behold around me. A Cockney broker would have supplied you with 
chairs infinitely more Gothic, for their backs would be so many fac- 
similes of church windows. But I think that you have succeeded in 
retaining, even where it is exceedingly difficult to do so, many of the 
beauties, and a considerable degree of the feeling, which distinguish our 
ancient style of architecture, without running into that affectation which 
aims at correctness—or rather indiscriminate imitation, where such imi- 
tation becomes mere pedantry and puerility.” 

*‘ At any rate I have not carried the masquerading too far. However 
we may admire the taste of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we 
must recollect that we live in the nineteenth.—If you have satisfied 
your curiosity here, we will now proceed on our tour.” 

So’ saying, he conducted me again into the corridor, where we turned 
into the transept on the left hand. ‘That door,” said he, pointing to 
one opposite the window, “communicates with a back staircase; so that 
servants can have access, both on this and the upper floor, to the apart- 
ments, without being obliged to traverse all the vestibules and galleries. 
On the opposite side of the room we are about to enter there is a similar 
staircase, besides smaller ones in other parts of the house.” 

The doors at each end of this transverse gallery were, like that open- 
ing into the Boudoir, panelled with mirror let into the compartments 
and tracery, so that in passing along the gallery the transept appeared 
to be continued indefinitely ; and I afterwards found that the same plan 
was adopted in all the other galleries. We now entered the North 
Oriel Saloon (No. 9.), forming the centre of the entrance front, and so 
denominated from two octagonal oriels, that might in some degree be 
considered as open cabinets, there being a low open arch (of the same 
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form and dimensions as the doorways,) set within a loftier arch, the space 
above it being filled with a kind of fine open lattice-work of gilt metal, 
of particularly rich and fanciful design. The arch above the doors was 
similarly decorated,—with this difference, that the lattice had mirrors 
placed behind it, so as to produce the appearance of those spaces also 
being perforated. Thus the apartment was formed into an oblong 
octagon, of which all the four lesser sides or angles were in every re- 
spect similar, save that two of them were closed by doors, and the others 
open. ‘“‘ Without pretending to be a very great casuist,” thought I, “I 
can at once perceive il perché of what has here been done; and certainly 
there has been no want of regard to symmetry.” Each of these four 
arches terminated in an expanding finial forming a kind of bracket, on 
which stood a small silver figure, holding, suspended by a chain, a lamp 
of the same material. The hangings of the room were of rich crimson 
velvet, divided into large panels by a kind of framing of ebony, but of 
which little appeared, the greater part of the surface being covered with 
richly gilt carved work. The large window opened into a balcony 
above the porch of the north front. I dare not trust my pen to a more 
minute description, nor to record any of the remarks that passed between 
us; and therefore, economizing the space allotted to my narrative, pro- 
eeed at once to the Library (No. 10.), forming the north-east wing of 
the mansion. 

In its general plan and proportions this room resembled the one I 
first visited ; but was fitted up in a style as dissimilar as a regard to that 
degree of consistency which seemed to be aimed at throughout, would 
allow. The ceiling was in imitation of a timber roof, with springing 
arches and pendants, of a delicate-coloured oak, very highly varnished. 
The cases for the books were of the same material, and in their design 
resembled a range of sculptured stalls, occupying about one third of the 
height of the room. The walls above them were of a pale green hue, 
and on them were painted, in a double row of compartments, a series of 
subjects selected with taste from Flaxman’s Homer, A‘schylus, and 
Dante,—Cornelius’ designs from the same ‘great Tuscan,’ and Retsch’s 
illustrations of Shakspeare. The figures were painted in cameo, of a 
similar but still lighter tint than the walls, upon a ground of dead gold. 
Perhaps it would not be altogether correct to say that the effect was 
most splendid, for it was rather unostentatious than otherwise, all the 
colours throughout the room being mild and quiet; but a more appro- 
priate and pleasing style of embellishment could not have been chosen 
for a room devoted to literature and study. The designs themselves, 
too, were well adapted to such a mode of representation, which accorded 
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with their antique severity; and the subjects exhibited a poetic cyclus 
commemorative of some of the noblest inspirations of the Muses. In 
order to allow more space than could otherwise have been obtained for 
the book-cases, the two bays at the end of the room were partly inclosed, 
the arches opening into them being considerably narrower than the bays 
themselves, which by this means were converted into two small tribunes 
or recesses for study. The floor of both these divisions of the room was 
raised a single step above the rest, and in one of the bays was a chim- 
ney-piece with a window on each side ;—through that on the left was 
seen an oblique view of the north front of the mansion, and the oppo- 
site wing. In addition to the fire-place there was a stove for hot-air in 
the centre of the apartment, bearing some resemblance to an ancient font 
surmounted by an immense tazza of Egyptian porphyry. 

Quitting this room, we passed at once through the lobby into the 
Great Gallery, occupying the whole of the centre of the east front. The 
centre one of the three divisions into which it was distributed, had a 
recess corresponding with the opposite bay-window, and a smaller one 
on each side of it, of a triangular plan. In the former of these was a 
chimney-piece ; in two others, doors opening into the north-east and 
south-east transept galleries. Notwithstanding that these two last- 
mentioned recesses make a rather strange, and not very favourable ap- 
pearance in the plan, so far from having anything awkward or offensive 
in them, they appeared exceedingly well suited to the style of the archi- 
tecture, each forming a small arched alcove, very richly groined, and 
having its walls decorated with columns in relief, inclosing the door- 
way on one side, and a similar compartment on the other*. The end 
divisions of this gallery were separated from the rest of the ceiling by 
pendant arches, and were otherwise distinguished by some differences 
in their architectural detail. 

The folding-doors at the south end of the gallery led us into the 
lobby of the Dining-room, and we entered that apartment. This room 
was of somewhat ampler dimensions than either the Boudoir or Library, 
there being an arched recess, in which the door was placed, not, indeed, 
quite so deep and spacious as the opposite bay, yet corresponding with 
that in the external extent of its splayed aperture. The entire length 
of the room was very nearly fifty feet, owing to the increased depth of 


* Owing to the small scale upon which the plan is drawn, no attempt 
has been made to indicate any details of ichnography ; but merely the situa- 
tions of doors, arches, &c. are indicated. It has also been thought suf- 
ficient for the present purpose to point out by figures of reference alone the 
lesser staircases (23) (21). 
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the oriels or bays, which might be described as consisting of five sides. 
That to the left of the entrance served as a side-board alcove, and had 
@ private door opening to a small staircase communicating immediately 
with the offices. ‘The side-board itself bore some resemblance to a rich 
shrine,—partly forming the centre division of the window, which both 
in this and the opposite bay contained various rich specimens of painted 
glass. In this apartment the arches of the bays were much more lavishly 
embellished than those in either the Library or the Boudoir, each of them 
being surrounded with a series of small canopied niches filled with 
figures; and the recess, in which the door was placed, was formed by 
a series of receding arches similarly ornamented. The folding-doors 
within it were apparently exceedingly lofty, filling up the whole of the 
inner arch; the actual doors, however, did not rise higher than the 
spring of the arch. All their ornamented arches and the other archi- 
tectural embellishments were executed in white scagliola, whose bril- 
liancy appeared still more lustrous from the deep contrast of the pall- 
like draperies of purple velvet, that gave a character both of solemnity 
and festivity to this splendid banqueting-room. To complete this coup 
@eil of architectural pomp, the ceiling was studded with fretted pen- 
dants, to three of which were attached Gothic lanthorns of stained glass, 
of most cunning device and workmanship. 

“Vedi Napoli, e poi mori!” exclaimed I. “1 suppose therefore that I 
may now depart; for I do not imagine that there remains anything to 
be put into competition with this fairy hall, which far exceeds my 
utmost expectations.” 

“I hope, however, that you will find no unworthy rival to it in the 
Saloon of the Four Oriels, whither, if you please, we will now proceed.” 

“Really there is something so poetic and alluring in its very title, 
that I shall be happy to pay my respects to it,” returned I: and ina 
few minutes afterwards we were standing in the centre of that apart- 
ment. 

“T am not sorry for once,” said I, ‘to be convicted of an error; this 
scene certainly eclipses the one we have just quitted, in its gorgeous 
refinement. The luxury of Art seems to have been carried here to its 
utmost pitch. This saloon is a perfect labyrinth of costliness—enough 
to exhaust the powers of Aladdin’s lamp.” 

“Pshaw! pshaw! my good friend, you are now falling into a very 
absurd mistake. The expense incurred by a ‘leader of fashion’ in a 
single campaign, for such items as chalked floors, exotics, Italian con- 
fectioners, and public singers, is much more formidable, without leaving 
anything to show for it, except the flowery eloquence of the Morning 
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Post. Now I ama plain man and an economist, and can therefore 
afford to indulge in a few little bagatelles like the present.” 

“A plain man and an economist !—Not even Mendez Pinto himself 
can match that!” The reader must not suppose that I uttered this last 
remark in an audible tone, unless he be determined to entertain a very 
bad opinion of my regard to courtesy. For the ear of my friendly con- 
ductor I reserved a sentence as sincere as it was intended to be com- 
plimentary. “As little do I understand what meaning the term baga- 
telle has in your vocabulary, as the limits within which you circumscribe 
your economy; but certainly ‘ guand Scaurus vient ici, il ne veut point 
habiter autre part:’ I am sure he could not have been more sump- 
tuously lodged at home.” 

“I excuse the flattery, for the sake of the allusion. To say the 
truth, I was rather afraid you might affect to consider the style of 
decoration here introduced too ostentatious,—more gorgeous than re- 
cherché.” 

“It would, indeed, be no great abuse of language to apply the epithet 
gorgeous to every part, to every ornament and piece of furniture here 
collected together,—to this profuse display both of colour and of the 
most costly materials; but the whole is arranged with so much art and 
taste, that the result is anything but gaudy. Those superb doors alone, 
which in their general taste and design recall to mind those of the 
Florentine Baptistery, would alone repay a visit to this mansion.” 

“Aye; and be sneered at, because ina style of Art ill-according, if not 
positively at variance, with the external architecture of the building.” 

‘ But I am somewhat anticipating, by giving the reader our comments 
before I have furnished him with any idea of the apartment itself. To 
accomplish this with requisite brevity is no easy task, and I must there- 
fore confine myself to the notice of the principal features and leading 
particulars. The room may be described as approaching in its general 
shape to a cube of about twenty-eight feet, diverted into an unequally- 
sided octagon by four narrow lofty arches at its angles, advanced a little 
upon the plan, and opening into as many smaller octagons, all of which 
were lighted by windows. In each of the two oriels communicating 
with the transept galleries there was but a single window in the upper 
part of one of the sides; but this light was reflected by mirrors framed in 
corresponding compartments on the other sides. The ceiling of each 
oriel descended in the form of a richly sculptured pendant, terminating 
below in a series of small niches containing gilt figures, and further 
ornamented with a golden cresset attached to it. A similar pendant 
on a proportionably larger scale decorated the centre of the ceiling of 
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the room itself, and, was, with its chandelier, reflected in the lofty 
mirror over each of the chimney-pieces. These latter were of statuary 
marble, profusely sculptured, and partially inlaid with lapis-lazuli and 
gold. The whole of the plain part of the walls was painted in imitation 
of tapestry, divided into compartments, and having an exceedingly deep 
border, embroidered in gold and colours, with foliage of the most 
splendid design. So exquisite was the execution that it would bear 
the minutest inspection, at the same time that it had an appearance of 
neatness and compactness, in which tapestry is apt to be deficient. It 
rarely happens, too, that hangings of the latter description accord so 
well as could be desired with the architectural forms of the apartment. 
The subjects of the paintings here represented were all copies from 
celebrated originals,—the chefs d’euvre of the greatest pencils, a cir- 
cumstance that enhanced the interest—certainly did not in any degree 
detract from the actual value of this novel species of decoration. The 
spacious folding-doors opposite the window, and which have been 
already alluded to, were bronzed and divided into a series of square 
panels, inclosing circles containing small groups of figures in pale 
dead gold, inlaid on a blue enamel ground imitating lapis-lazuli. The 
draperies to the oriels and window were scarlet velvet, embroidered 
with gold and lined with blue silk; and the same colours were not 
only maintained in the furniture, but extended to the cornice and 
ceiling, the carved work of which was picked out and relieved by them, 
and partially heightened by some of the mouldings and other profiles 
being lightly gilt. To complete the unity and consistency which 
seemed to pervade the whole, the frames of the mirrors above the 
chimney-piece were enriched with upright panels and a frieze contain- 
ing a series of small medallions, in the same style as those upon the 
doors. Lastly, —for I have no room to enumerate, much less to describe, 
the varjous costly articles of furniture,—the prevailing colours were ob- 
served also in the carpet; yet there was further, a very large octagonal 
compartment in the centre, in which were mingled with the most intri- 
cate symmetry all the various hues and tints to be found on the walls; 
so that the floor seems to reflect in this gay arabesque of colouring, those 
scattered rays of brilliancy that were diffused around. 

In concluding my description, such as it is, I ought not to pass over 
entirely without notice, the variety of views seen from the centre of 
this saloon,—through the spacious window on the south side of the 
room, and through the front oriels and their windows; towards the 
artificial vista produced by the mirrors over the fire-places, through the 
two other oriels, across the galleries into the opposite apartments, —and 
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through the folding-doors, at least so I supposed, though I had yet to 
learn what was beyond them. Independently, too, of any other con- 
sideration, I was exceedingly taken with the plan itself, to which I do 
not remember to have previously met with anything similar; for by 
means of the four smaller octagons the diagonal extent was increased 
to fifty feet; and the space might be contracted at pleasure by closing 
the draperies. 

** Verily this single room,” thought I, “is sufficient to inspire any 
man with the eloquence of George Robins! What a theme for his 
oratory would that worthy of the hammer find in Monplaisir! how 
would he expatiate on its magnificence !” 

While I was standing in one of the front oriels, gazing on the land- 
scape below, in order to compose my thoughts a little after the excite- 
ment occasioned by the view of so much splendour, touched a 
spring in a compartment forming one of the sides, and beckoned me to 
follow him through this concealed entrance. ‘‘ What fresh scene of 
enchantment is this?” inquired I, as we turned into a small cabinet of 
most peregrine architecture,— 

an alcove well worth 
To be the abode of a sylph on earth. 
The style in which it was fitted up partook considerably of an 
Oriental character, without, however, being a professed imitation of it, 
or, indeed, reducible to any standard at all, so capricious appeared to 
have been the fancy that directed the design. With the view, no 
doubt, of concealing what would hardly have accorded with the rest of 
_ the apartment, the external window was shut out from sight by an 
- inner one, or rather by lattice shutters, whose interstices appeared to be 
filled with jewellery, forming an arabesque mosaic of gems. The room, 
therefore, received nearly all its light from a lanthorn in the ceiling, 
which diffused a mysterious twilight around. The ceiling itself was 
certainly not the least remarkable feature; for it seemed to be con- 
structed of a tracery of ivory, whose innumerable interlacings and 
crossings were studded by bosses of mother-of-pearl, while the delicate 
tones of these materials acquired a glow from the deep ruby velvet that, 
gathered into minute folds or flutes, seemed to rest upon this species of 
framework, and gave the idea of the apartment being roofed by a 
sumptuous canopy extended over it. The tracery of the ceiling ex- 
tended downward for several feet on the upper part of the wall: the 
rest was hung with crimson velvet; and around the room on a level 
with the top of the chimney-piece ran a continuous framing richly 
carved and gilt, in whose subdivisions were arranged a series of water- 
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colour paintings, some of the choicest and most wonderful specimens 
of what English Art has been able to achieve in that style. The furni- 
ture consisted only of an inlaid table in the centre of the room, some 
low ottomans of most luxurious aspect, and a few stools to correspond. 
On the door being closed, there was no appearance of egress; and 
so completely was all indication of aperture concealed, that it was 
impossible for me to distinguish it by my eye, although I was conscious 
that it existed. 

*« If the wall has closed upon us by enchantment, and I am indeed en- 
tombed in this treacherous abode of aight. I think I can resign myself 
to my fate with decent resignation.” 

“ T have denominated this the ‘ Eastern Bower’ (14), from its relative 
' situation to the Saloon.” 

“Let its situation have been what it might, you would not have 
erred had you so called it, for it realizes the most glowing descriptions 
of Eastern magnificence—of Oriental luxuriousness. Really, for a ‘ plain 
man and an economist,’ you have some exceedingly prodigal fancies.” 

“« Not in the least; I live quite like a hermit.” 

I did not at all.like this last remark. It appeared to me to savour 
too decidedly of insanity to allow me to feel comfortable, shut up as I 
was with a madman betweefi four walls, and ignorant of the mystic 
‘Open sesame’ that would liberate me. I reminded him that it was 
getting late; nor was I sorry when I again found myself in the oriel of 
the Saloon. It proved with me, however, as with most other people,— 
no sooner had my alarm passed away than I considered it absolutely 
ridiculous ; and in two or three seconds, while passing from one oriel 
to the other, had made up my determination to explore the mysteries of 
the ‘ Western Bower’ (15), let come what might. This proved, as I had 
anticipated, a room of precisely the same dimensions as the preceding 
cabinet; and presented quite as singular, though a somewhat different 
specimen of architectural extravaganza. The lower part of the walls, 
to the height of the chimney-piece, was wainscoted with rose-wood, 
into which were let panels of porcelain. The rest of the walls was 
incrusted with various spars and ores, divided into compartments by 
vertical mouldings and arches, painted and lacquered in imitation of 
coral; the roof was the same, fretted with pendant spars and crystals 
in the meshes of the coral net-work that formed the vault. ‘‘ For what 
fair sea-nymph have you constructed this grotto pavilion, which seems 
to be enriched with the spoils of the ‘ Western’ main?” So I would 
have spoken had not discretion kept me silent, fearful of rendering this 
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Western bower the scene of an Atlantic storm, I therefore chose rather 
to examine some of the numerous architectural models which were 
placed on stands around the room. I was, however, obliged to tear 
myself away from the fascinations of these exquisite monuments of Art ; 
and perceiving that my conductor was about to mount his hobby, and 
expatiate on their strongly contrasted beauties, inquired whether there 
was any other concealed door besides the one by which we entered. 

“ Here is one,” replied he, “ that will admit us into the ‘ Music-room,’ 
which forms the south-west wing of the house.” 

In its architecture this apartment was very similar to the Boudoir, but 
the walls were black!—a singular colour it will be thought for any 
room, more especially for one devoted—at least as far as its name 
went—to minstrelsy and sound. It was, however, if not so superb, 
certainly more gay than any of the preceding ones, for the black surface 
I have mentioned was so inlaid, or appeared to be inlaid, with foliage and 
figures of ivory, silver, and mother-of-pearl, outlined with gold, that the 
effect was as brilliant as it was delicate. The draperies and furniture 
were of figured gold-coloured velvet upon a ground of black satin. 

On quitting this apartment we again made a tour of the rooms, 
leaving the doors open as we passed along, that I might have an op- 
portunity of observing the vista from one into another, in both directions, 
through the cross galleries; and judge how well this mode of com- 
munication was contrived for parade and effect. At length we stopped 
in the Saloon of the Four Oriels; when threw open the folding- 
doors opposite the window, and displayed to me a new vista across the 
lower part of a staircase and the octagon to the entrance from the 
lower vestibule into that hall. As the communication between the 
saloon and the staircase was beneath the centre landing of the latter, 
where was formed a ‘kind of porch, only the lower part of each fold of 
the door was made to open, but this aperture formed a sufficiently lofty 
frame to the architectural picture seen beyond it. 

After the numerous splendours I had been beholding, this staircase 
(which conducted into the clerestory gallery round the upper part of 
the octagon, and thence through corridors and transepts to the principal 
bedchambers and dressing-rooms,) seemed more distinguished by the 
simplicity and elegance of its architecture than by magnificence. The 
chief thing that struck me as a peculiarity was the design of the roof, 
the light being admitted not through a lanthorn, but through a pendent 
skylight—if it may be so termed; for beneath an external skylight was 
an inner one in the form of a perforated pendant, glazed with in- 
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tapliated glass, which flashed with scintillations of sparkling eilver 
radiance *, A 

Twilight had been creeping on; and when, after concluding our 
perambulation, we re-entered the octagon, it seenied involved in gloom, 
when on a sadden a blaze of light diffused itself in every direction; the 
galleries, the lobbies, the apartment that terminated each vista, shone 
in various tones of light, from that of a faint twilight halo, to more than 
noonday splendour; the tandelabra in the hall formed a pyramid of 
flame; numerous tapers emitted their starry rays from the galleries 
above; the pellucid vaulting of the roof glowed with a supernal splen- 
dour. Strains of exquisite melody, wafted from the vaulted tribunes, 
seemed to float in mid air, suspended, like the fabled coffin of Mahomet, 
between upper and nether radiancé ; while the atmosphere was impreg- 
nated with the mingled aroma emitted from burning censers. 

“‘ Heavens!” exclaimed I; “ surely this must be enchantment!” 

«« Aye,” responded my guide, “ the very coinage of the brain.” 

** What méan you ?” 

“That Monplaisir is constructed of such stuff as dreams are made 
of. We are in the land of nothingness.—Adieu !” 

He took my hand:—his touch was colder than hyperborean ice. It 
seemed to congeal all my senses—my thoughts themselves. I did not 
start, for my limbs refused their office: my being seemed almost anni- 
hilated, when a loud voice thundered in my ear,==“‘ What the devil is 
the matter with you! You have dipped your confounded hand into the 
jar of water, and upset it all over my drawing !=Why, you surely have 
not been asleep, have you?” 

“ Really,” said I, shaking myself, rubbing my eyes, and glancing 
around the room, which was tolerably familiar to me, being my friend 
* * *’s studio, “I suppose I must have been; but if so, have had the 
most waking dream I ever had in my life.—What do I behold!” cried 
I, looking at the drawing, from which * * * was pouring off the inunda- 
tion it had received. 

“ What do you behold!—why, a plaguy deal of mischief you have 
been doing. I am afraid it will take some time to repair it.” 

“ If there be any truth in my eyesight, that is Monplaisir itself!” - 

“ Heyday!—I do not think you are altogether in your senses to-day. 
Monplaisir—what do you mean by that?” iis 

“‘ Mean !—Oh, that word conjures up ten thousand meanings. It is 
fraught with reminiscences of never-to-be-forgotten splendours.” 

* Out upon it! This is the very style of George Robins himself!— Prin- 
TER’s DEviL. 
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“ Why, what the devil is it that you do mean?” exclaimed * * *, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and eyeing me with an authoritative 
look. “If you are really mad, say so at once.” 

“« Not exactly mad yet, my dear fellow; but I shall be so if you will 
not allow me to make a sketch of that plan. It is mine, by all the 
rights of imagination.” 

“ By all the flights of a fiddlestick, you mean!” 

“ Nay, but do hear me; I will explain everything:”—and there- 
upon I began to relate what the reader would certainly not endure to 
have repeated. 
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A PROJECT FOR A MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS IN THE 
IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW, 


By Tue Princess ZENAIDE VOLKONSKY.—From the Russian. 


{Continued from page 55.] 


{Owing to an oversight last month, in consequence of a part of the copy 
having been mislaid, merely the commencement of this article was 
printed, nor was the error discovered till it was too late tq remedy it in 
any way, that and the following sheets having been entirely made up 


for press. As the last paragraph was not terminated, we are obliged 
to repeat it here. } 


*“ Hardly need we insist upon the advantages that would accrue from 
such an institution; and may therefore content ourselves with pointing 
out the following :—To those who are debarred from visiting Italy, either 
by pecuniary or other circumstances, it would in great measure supply 
both the instruction and gratification to be derived from the originals ; 
while in those who should have visited that country, it would awaken 
many delightful reminiscences. A fresh spirit and vigour would be in- 
fused into the lectures on esthetics and antiquities given in the Univer- 
sity, when Olympus and its deities, together with all the relics and mo- 
numents of the classic ages, should be actually displayed to the eyes of 
the auditors,—not adumbrated in vague and dubious language, but 
visibly manifested in their actual forms. That taste for esthetic beauty, 
which, thanks to the humanizing influence of the civilizing arts, is now 
rapidly extending itself among us, would acquire additional pabulum ; 
while here, also, would our actors be able to study the simple and im- 
pressive attitudes of the antique, and the other theatric artists find mo- 
dels for correct scenic decoration. Is it possible, in short, to enumerate 
either the advantages, or the new sources of gratification, that would 
thus be opened to us? Assuming it therefore for granted that they 
will be readily admitted by every one, let us now proceed to consider 
what ought to be the plan of such a Museum, and what its specific ob- 
jects ; after which we will say a few words as to the possibility of carry- 
ing it into execution, and the measures to be adopted for so doing. 

“ As casts from statues can be obtained with less trouble, and exe- 
cuted at a less expense than satisfactory copies from masterpieces of 
painting, we will, for the present, confine ourselves to such models ; and 
here it would be desirable that in their arrangement strict historical 
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order should be observed, so that the gallery itself should offer a lively 
representation of the progress of the art from its earliest origin until the 
present times. However superficially he may be acquainted with the 
subject, every one is aware what different opinions are entertained with 
regard to style and the precise, period to which some works are assigned. 
Even the great Winckelmann himself has been frequently contradicted 
not only by Heyne and that genial sceptie Raphael Mengs, but also by 
many Italian antiquaries. Notwithstandmg, however, the difficulties of 
this kind that would have to be encountered, historical arrangement 
ought to be observed as far as possible. 

“« The First Division of the Museum would be as the vestibule to the 
shrine of Grecian Art, and would contain monuments both of Egyptian 
and Etruscan sculpture. Here we should behold the first period of the 
historical cyclus, when, fettered by the necessity of observing certain 
prescribed forms, art was employed chiefly to symbolize religious ideas ; 
yet, although interdicted from developing its innate powers, contained 
within itself the germs of future excellence. The entrance to this ante- 
court of the fane might very properly be graced with the bust of Winc- 
kelmann, he being the first who acted as the hierophant of art, inter- 
preting its mysteries, and opening to us the portals of its before inac- 
cessible temple. Being principally intended to enable us to understand 
the real beauties.of sculpture, this division of the Museum would not 
require a profuse display of specimens; for which reasons we shall con- 
fine ourselves to pointing out the following, as those which it would be 
desirable to obtain : 

1. The bronze Sphinx with the hieroglyphic inscription, of which 
@ representation is to be seen in Caylus, and another in the First Book 
of Fea’s edition of Winckelmann. 

2. A Sphinx of gray basalt, in the Villa Albani. (The head restored.) 

3.. An Egyptian Priest, in the Museo Pio-Clementino. (In Fernow’s 
edition of Winckelmann, book iii. 446 (1809).) 

4. Two Egyptian Priests, one in the ancient Egyptian, the ether in 
the Romano-Egyptian style. 

5. Two Lions, one in the genuine Egyptian, the other in the Greco- 
Egyptian style. 

6. The Tabula Isiaca, at Turin. 

7. A Canopus, in the Villa Albani. (Winckelmann, i. 154, Fea’s 
edition.) 

8. A Cercopithecus in basalt, in the Capitol. 

9. A figure of a Divinity with a lion’s or cat’s head, executed in 
black granite; in the Villa Albani. (Winckelmann, i. pl. 9, Fea’s edit.) 
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10. Anubis with the sistrum, in the Capitol. 

11. Isis, a basalt figure, in the Villa Albani. ; 

12. The colossal figures in the form of Caryatides, in the Sala a Croce 
Greca of the Vatican. 


_“ It is well known that there are three distinct epochs of Egyptian 
sculpture,—Egyptian, properly so termed; Greco-Egyptian, during the 
age of the Ptolemies; and Romano-Egyptian, in the time of Hadrian. 
In the above list we have included specimens of them all without di- 
stinction. 

Erruscan Art. 

‘1. A Chimera, at Florence. 

2. An Haruspex, or Roman Senator, at Florence. 

3. A Genius, referred to by Winckelmann as being then in the 
Barberini Palace at Rome. 

4. Several Bas-reliefs in the Villa Albani and the Capitol; and a 
coralline representing the Seven Chiefs of Thebes, at Berlin. 

5. A Prophetess or Divinatrix. 

6. Some Vases dug up at Volterra, and in the environs of Canino. 


[The Italians are eminently successful in imitating such works with 
the greatest fidelity to the originals both in style of design and co- 
louring. With these recently discovered treasures amateurs may now 
become acquainted by means of the splendid publication brought out by 
Lucien Buonaparte, to whom this series of antiques belongs. ]} 

“‘ The Second Division would show the progress of art in its transi- 
tion from the purely symbolic style to its complete development, and 
would contain copies of all the finest productions of the Grecian chisel, 
including the A°gina marbles (in the Glyptotheca at Munich), the 
Elgin marbles, the Pallas in the Villa Albani, and the so-called Vestal 
of the Barbarini collection. To these we may add, on the authority 
furnished by their style, rather than by their undisputed antiquity, the 
two colossal figures of Monte Cavallo. 

“ The Third Division of the Museum would comprise all the finest 
works of ancient art; as it would contain most of the deities, the demi- 
gods, and the heroes of Grecian Mythology, and it might very properly 
be designated the Olympus. In compliment to modern sculpture, and 
to show how far it has approached the masterpieces of antiquity, here 
might also be introduced some of the best productions of the art in 
recent times. The following works are those which ought to find a 
place in this part of the collection :— 
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Sratvzs. 


. The Jupiter in the Stanza de’ Busti, in the Vatican. 

. Juno, in the Vatican. 8. Juno Lanuvina, in the Vatican. 

. Minerva Medica, in the Vatican, in the Museo Chiaramonti. 

. The Minerva of Velletri, at Paris. 6. The Apollo Belvedere. 
. The Apollino, in the Tribune at Florence. 

. The Apollo Sauroctonos. 


An Apollo with a lyre, in the Vatican, Stanza della Biga. 
An Apollo Citharedus in female attire, in the Vatican, Sala delle 


. Melpomene, in the Vatican. 12. Thalia, in the Vatican. 

. A Diana Venatrix, at Paris. 

. The Venus de’ Medici, Florence. 

. The Venus of the Capitol. 

. Venus quitting the Bath, in the Vatican. 

. Venus Callipyges, at Naples. 

. Venus Anadyomene, in the Vatican, Museo Chiaramonti. 

. The Venus of Gnidus, a copy from Praxiteles, in the Vatican. 

. Venus Genitrix, at Venice. 

. A Venus by Canova, in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 

. A Venus by Thorvaldsen. 

. Three Graces, in the Sacristy of the Cathedral at Genoa. 

. Three Graces by Canova. 25. Three Graces by Thorvaldsen. 
. A Cupid, in the Capitol. 27. ‘The Belvedere Mercury. 

. A sitting bronze Mercury, at Naples. 

. Thorvaldsen’s Mercury. 30. The Belvedere Meleager. 

. The Farnese Hercules, at Naples. 

. The Torso, named the Belvedere Hercules. 

. An Infant Hercules, at Florence. 

. A Bacchus, in the Vatican, Camera della Biga. 

. The Florentine Faun. 

. The Barberini Faun, at Munich. 

. A Faun playing upon a flute, in the Vatican. 

. The Faun in the Gabinetto of the Vatican. 

. Silenus with the Infant Bacchus, in the Vatican. 

. A Flora at Naples. 41. The Flora of the Capitol. 
. Ceres, in the Vatican. 
. The Nile, a colossal figure, in the Vatican. 

. The Florentine Hermaphroditus. 46. Hermaphroditus, at Paris. 
. Canova’s Perseus. 48. Canova’s Hebe. 


43. Ganymede, at Venice. 
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. Ariadne, in the Vatican. 

. A reposing Mars, in the Villa Ludovisi. 
. Eros and Psyche, in the Vatican. 

. A Dancing Nymph by Canova, at Paris. 
. Thorvaldsen’s Adonis. 


Busts, &c. 


. Mask of Oceanus, in the Vatican. 

. Head of Neptune, in the Vatican. 

. Head of Oceanus with Dolphins, in the Vatican. 

. Head of Jupiter, in the Vatican. 

. Head of Jupiter Serapis, in the Vatican. 

Head of Minerva, in the Villa Albani. 

. Head supposed to be of Menelaus, in the Vatican, Stanza de’ Busti. 
. Head of Juno, in the Villa Ludovisi. 


“The Fourth Division of the Museum would be appropriated to 
groups, and would represent that period of sculpture, when exchanging 
the serenity of Olympus for earth, art began to express human passions 
and feelings. Among these works, too, we should include the statues 
of gladiators, particularly since Winckelmann himself was inclined to 
consider them parts of groups; as for instance, the Florentine ‘ Wrest- 
lers,’ who, according to him, are sons of Niobe; and the celebrated 
Arrotino. 


COMO Oh OO 


Groups. 


1. Niobe and her Children, fourteen figures. These might be grouped 
according to Mr. Cockerell’s ingenious hypothesis; that is, within a 
triangular compartment like the tympanum of a pediment. 

2. Laocoon and his Sons. 3. The Farnese Bull, at Naples. 

4. Papirius and his Mother; or, according to Winckelmann*, Orestes 
and Electra. 

5. Arria and Peetus. 

6. The Wrestlers; or, according to Winckelmann, Sons of Niobe ; 
at Florence. 

7. Ajax supporting the body of Patroclus,—a fragment known by the 
name of Pasquin, at Rome ; and a restored Group by Mengs, at Florence. 

8. The Arrotino, at Florence. 

9. The Dying Gladiator, in the Capitol. 


* This celebrated scholar resolutely opposed the Roman antiquaries, who 
always endeavoured to explain ancient statues by some event in Roman 
history ; appealing to the testimony of Pliny, where he says, “Graca quidem 
res est nihil velare, et contra Romana, thoraces addere.” 
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10. The Borghese Gladiator, at Paris. 

11. Myron’s Discobulus, in the Vatican. 

12. A sitting Gladiator, in the Villa Ludovisi. 

13. Two Gladiators, by Canova. 

14. Theseus and the Minotaur, by Canova. 

15. Hercules and Lycus, in the Palazzo Torlonia, Rome. 


*« In the Fifth Division would be portraits and busts; so that here we 
should be introduced to that period of the art when it was employed in 
representing the persons and features of individuals; and as this period 
would commence with the figure of Alexander the Great by Lysippus, 
that circumstance would afford an opportunity for decorating the hall 
with Thorvaldsen’s celebrated bas-reliefs representing the conquests of 
the Macedonian. 

Sratvzs. 

1, Alexander the Great, at Munich. 

2. Augustus habited as a priest, in the Vatican. 

3. Tiberius, in the Vatican. 

4. Nerva with a diadem, in the Vatican. 

5. Nerva, in the Museo Chiaramonti. 

6. Marcus Aurelius, in the Capitol. 

7. The Antinous of the Capitol. 8. The Antinous of the Vatican. 

9. Euripides, in the Vatican. 10. Demosthenes, in the Vatican. 
11. Aristides, at Naples. 12, A veiled Priest, in the Vatican. 


Busts. 
. 1. The best Busts of all the Roman Emperors to the time of Com- 
modus, inclusive. 

2. Busts of celebrated individuals of antiquity. 

8. Busts of the poets and artists of Italy. 

«The succeeding, or Sixth Division, would next exhibit to us ‘ Chris- 
tian’ as opposed to ‘ Heathen’ art, from the time when sculpture was 
revived by the miraculous chisel of Michael Angelo, of whose genius the 
Museum ought to display the finest productions : viz. 

1. The Pieta, or group of the Virgin and Dead Christ, in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. 

2. Moses, in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli. 

3. Christ bearing the Cross and Instruments of his Passion, in the 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, at Rome*. 


* This statue had suffered so much from the piety of devotees,—the foot 
which is extended forward having been literally kissed awuy,—that it was ne- 
cessary either to replace or cover it with bronze.—EDITOR. 
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4. The two statues of Night and Day, in the Medicean Chapel at 
Florence. 

5. The Monument of Paul III., executed by Guglielmo della Porta 
under the direction of Michael Angelo, in St. Peter’s. 

» “The Seventh Division of the gallery would present some specimens 
of that style which, deviating both from Grecian simplicity and from 
the track pursued by Michael Angelo, aimed at the forced and affected 
forms we meet with in the productions of Bernini and his followers. As 
examples of this class we should have, 

. Santa Veronica, in St. Peter’s, by Bernini. 

. Apollo and Daphne, in the Villa Borghese, by Bernini. 

. The Rape of Proserpine, in the Villa Ludovisi, by Bernini. 

. The Rape of the Sabines, at Florence, by Giovanni da Bologna. 

. Mercury, at Florence, by Giovanni da Bologna. - 

« Lastly, the Eighth Division would display to us, in the works of 
Canova and Thorvaldsen, not only the return of sculpture to the simpli- 
city of the antique, but the influence of Christianity upon the art itself. 
In the productions of the former we should behold the perfection of 
Praxitelean grace; in those of the latter, the sublime style of Phidias 
hallowed by religious feeling. Here should we gaze on the statue of 
the Redeemer by the Danish artist, a statue that forms a new epoch in 
the history of sculpture. Here, also, ought we to meet with the busts, 
and familiarise ourselves with the lineaments of those two distinguished 
men. As several of their works have already had places assigned to 
them in the preceding divisions of the Museum, we shall now merely 
point out such as are more particularly Christian subjects. 

1. A Magdalen, by Canova. 

2. The Monument of Clement XIII. in St. Peter’s, by Canova. 

3. The Monument of the Archduchess Christina at Vienna, by Ca- 
nova. 

4. The Redeemer, by Thorvaldsen. 

5. Some of the statues of the Apostles, by. Thorvaldsen. 

6. Hope, by Thorvaldsen. 

“ Arriving at the Ninth Division of the Museum, we should quit 
sculpture for architecture, the more illustrious of whose monuments 
would be here exhibited to us by means of models: viz. the Colosseum, 
the Pantheon, the Roman Forum, Pompeii, Herculaneum, an antique 
Theatre, one of the Temples at Pestum, the Temple at Agrigentum, 
the Tombs of the Scipios, St. Peter’s at Rome, &c. &c.* The Museum 


* We hardly know whether we should say it is extraordinary, but it is 
assuredly not very creditable to this country, that among all our institutions 
Vou, III.—No. 13. 
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ought also to comprise a library well stored with works on art and 
antiquities, not forgetting the classical designs of Flaxman, and the va- 
rious “‘ Galleries” of Italy, &c. &c. 

“As to what regards obtaining copies of chefs-d’euvre of painting, it 
would be premature at present to enter into any details, because it 
would be a work of some time to accomplish that part of the plan which 
has been given above. 

“‘ Anxious that my countrymen should have the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing as I have done the treasures of more classic soils, 1 would myself 
engage to superintend the execution of the requisite models and casts ; 
and being personally acquainted with several of the most distinguished 
artists in Europe,—with Thorvaldsen, Cammuccini, &c., with many of 
the best informed cognoscenti, and with most of our own artists, I should 
hope that, with the advantage of their advice, the models would be taken 
with the utmost accuracy, and exhibit all the beauties of the originals. 
Furthermore, my connections with the artists at Rome would enable 
me to obtain these casts on the same terms as those on which artists 
themselves are supplied. 

«It now remains for us to consider the means indispensably requisite 
for carrying into execution the projected plan. Should the University 
of Moscow not have it in its power at present to erect a building for 
this purpose, it may confidently rely upon the assistance of some of our 
opulent nobles. Will there not be more than one among that class, so 
distinguished for their munificence towards the Arts, who would readily 
assign a shelter beneath his own roof to this interesting colony of sta- 
tues, until the University should be able to provide them an abode of 
their own (which ought to be arranged according to the plan here laid 
down) ? - If so, the first and chief difficulty, that of providing a depét for 
the collection, would be removed. 

“It is hardly possible to state with precision what would be the sum 


there should as yet be no Gallery of Architecture. Surely Englishmen ought 
not to have a lesson read to them on this subject by the “ barbarous Rus- 
sians.”._ Although we cannot forbear making the observation, it is impos- 
sible for us to do more at present ; but we shall probably, at nu very distant 
time, devote a paper to a consideration of the matter, and point out the be- 
neficial results that might reasonably be anticipated from a public collection 
of architectural models, exhibiting specimens of all ages and.all countries. 
We cannot, however, conclude our note without remarking, that we are not 
quite satisfied with the Princess Volkonsky for her omission of Athenian 
examples. It is barely possible that she should include the Parthenon and 
the Triple Temple of the Acropolis in her et-cateras:—let that desperate 
possibility be her excuse —EpDiTorR. 
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required for casts of all the subjects above mentioned, because this plan 
embraces a wide extent in the history of art; yet were we at first to 
limit ourselves to sculpture only, and of that only to the principal and 
most indispensable examples, the expense would not exceed 25,000 ru- 
bles (little more than 1000/.); to which, however, must be added 
3000 rubles for the travelling expenses of a commissioned agent to 
Rome, and for other contingencies. 

“ Without the assistance of the inhabitants of Moscow themselves, to 
whose advantage and recreation the scheme here proposed would so 
materially contribute, the University would hardly be able to carry it 
into effect. But the former would assuredly not now for the first time 
be backward in manifesting that zeal with which they have hitherto 
ever promoted objects of public utility. Let there be but a subscription 
opened for the purpose, and we shall find that there will not only be a 
beginning, but that by degrees the whole of the plan would be carried 
into effect. The ultimate limits of the entire collection would depend 
altogether upon the liberality of the public and individual patrons, as 
the supplies of art and antiquities that might be procured for it, may 
almost be termed illimitable in themselves. Should a considerable sum 
be raised in the first instance, it would be advisable not to confine 
ourselves to sculpture, but to have copies made of the most celebrated 
works of painting ; nor could we perhaps do better than to commence 
with the five following ones from the four principal Italian schools. 

1. The Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo; as the representative of 
the Florentine school. This would be upon a reduced scale, similar to 
the copy in the Gallery at Naples. 

2. The Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian ; as an example of the 
Venetian school. 

3. The Transfiguration: and 4. The Madonna del Sisto, by Raphael; 
the Roman school. 

5. The Death of St. Agnes, by Domenichino ; the Bolognese school. 

“ The transport of the different works, which would be by sea, must be 
added to the calculation already made, but I have been assured that it 
could be effected at considerably less than the ordinary expense; and 
Thorvaldsen himself, who takes an interest in the present project, has 
promised to facilitate every matter of this nature, with the view of pro- 
moting so desirable an undertaking. On their arrival at Moscow, one 
of our first sculptors, Orlovsky or Golberg for instance, ought to be 
appointed to attend to the putting together the separate parts of the 
figures, and arranging the models agreeably to the prescribed plan. The 
University would also have to appoint an inspector of the Museum ; 
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and the galleries ought to be open two days in each week to the public 
of all classes ; and to artists every day. 

“‘It only remains for me to express a hope, that the Imperial Uni- 
versity itself, which has always shown itself ready to promote plans of 
public utility, will not neglect a proposition tending to the honour and 
encouragement of the Fine Arts, should it be seconded, as there is rea- 
son to suppose it will be, by the public generally ;—that the Governor of 
the city of Moscow—who has always zealously promoted whatever tended 
to the improvement of our ancient capital, and the Curator of the Uni- 
versity will give the matter all due consideration ;—and that the inha- 
bitants, not of this metropolis alone, but of St. Petersburg also, will 
come forward to support and carry into effect a measure that will re- 
dound to the credit and the advantage of the whole Russian Empire.” 
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“Je dors par nuit, je réve par jour.” 


Surercotumniation. — Admitting that the system of placing one 
range of columns above another is at variance with the practice of the 
Greeks, it does not follow that it is utterly absurd in its principle, and 
ought to be discarded altogether. The temples and other public edi- 
fices of the Greeks did not allow a second range of columns, there 
being no upper story within, as would have been thus indicated ; but 
there certainly is nothing contrary to architectural propriety in ma- 
king the external appearance of a structure correspond with its in- 
ternal disposition, and giving to each tier or story into which it is 
divided, a distinct order of columns to support the timbers that form 
the different floors. Still, although there would be nothing absurd in 
doing so, it remains to be considered how far such a mode of building 
is favourable to beauty, or the contrary. It is said, and said very justly, 
that when two or more series of columns are employed, the structure 
will appear too much like so many distinct habitations placed one above 
the other. Undoubtedly it will: that is, it-will appear what it really 
is ; for nearly all modern buildings may be termed such, compared with 
the simple models antiquity has left us; which very rarely consist of 
anything more than apartments either on a level with the ground, or 
yaised on a moderate substructure. But the entablatures of the lower 
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orders, it is again objected, will, both by their depth, and by exhibiting 
the same conformation of parts as that which denotes the external roof 
of the whole edifice, indicate more than an inner floor and ceiling between’ 
each story,—will in fact describe so many roofs regularly constructed one 
over the other. Such, indeed, will to a certain extent be the case: yet 
something is to be conceded to the force of habit; and we are so accus- 
tomed to regard the entire entablature as essential to the column, even 
in situations where it is not so in fact, that any abridgement of it would 
appear a mutilation, even should there be no particular propriety in re- 
taining the whole. Asa cornice exhibits the external rafters and cover- 
ing of a roof, if we must invariably find a meaning for everything, we 
ought to be offended with the appearance of one wherever it is impossi- 
ble that such roofing should exist. We nevertheless do tolerate—nay 
affect cornices where they become merely ornamental adjuncts borrowed 
from the general type of the fabric. The ancients themselves did this, 
and employed entablatures on a lesser scale to decorate the apertures 
of doors and windows, where being so much smaller, and somewhat 
differently applied, they do not, indeed, recall the original idea so forcibly 
as either to remind us of it too strongly, or to occasion a monotonous 
rather than a harmonious repetition of the same form. 

A continued entablature, however, upon the same or very nearly the 
same scale as what ought to be decidedly the principal one, is attended 
with a very different effect. In such case we cannot help being im- 
pressed with the idea that the lower cornice is to all intents and purposes 
the same as the upper one; whereas in the other, we may consider the 
cornices to windows, &c. as ornamental ledges or shelves, intended to 
throw off the rain, rather attached to the external wall, and merely form- 
ing a part of the framing of the aperture, than the continuation of any 
part within it. Another and still stronger objection is, that an entabla- 
ture above a first or lower order of columns will not only be actually 
larger than that above it, but appear still more so, by its being nearer 
the eye. This may, indeed, be in some degree remedied, by varying 
the proportions more or less, so as to accommodate them to particular 
circumstances. Some of the Italian architects have occasionally done 
this, by placing on the summit of their fagade a cornicione, or large 
cornice, proportioned not to the order immediately beneath it, but to the 
entire elevation ; which, although it may be deemed a licence, can hardly 
be stigmatized as a solecism, as it produces a very fine effect; -at- the 
same time that the departure from strict rule is justified by adherence to 
architectural principle. Had they never indulged in anything more ca- 
pricious or fanciful, they would not themselves need that indulgence from 
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our toleration which they now require. Unless, moreover, the lower cornice 
‘or cornices. be kept very subordinate to the upper one, they are apt to 
eut up a building too much ; and instead of appearing to shelter or pro- 
tect it, seem toe catch and collect the rain, which would otherwise have 
no-lodgement. It is advisable therefore, both on this account and for 
the other reasons already assigned, to omit the cornice in a lower order, 
limiting the entablature either to an architrave and ornamental fascia 
or frieze, or to an architrave and series of slightly projecting mould- 
ings; of which two divisions, the lower one would indicate the ceiling 
within, the other the thickness of the floor above it. 

_ Afterall, however, such a disposition is adapted only to pilasters, or 
columns either engaged, or if entire, still placed immediately against the 
wall; and not to continued colonnades, except, perhaps, at intervals or 
in some particular part. Two series of insulated columns projecting from 
a‘ building must almost inevitably have an unpleasant effect, appearing 
both heavy and insecure ; and this air of weakness will be most conspi- 
cuous at the angles. When, instead of advancing from, the space behind 
the columns is inclosed within, the general plan of the structure, as in the 
West front of St. Paul’s, this disagreeable effect is considerably lessened, 
sometimes removed altogether. 

_ If at any. time two regular colonnades should be employed one above 
the other, it would be desirable to adopt a pycnostyle system of inter- 
columniation, at least one approaching to it ; since the closer the columns 
are, and the nearer the quantity of the solids approaches to that of the 
voids, the firmer and more compact will the whole of such elevation ap- 
pear. When on the contrary,—as is the case in some Italian buildings, 
-—the distances between the columns are six or seven modules, or even 
more, the effect becomes particularly straggling and weak. 

There is another disadvantage attending placing columns over columns, 
even when it is done with as little impropriety as possible ; which is, that 
the columns will appear minute both in proportion to the number of orders 
thus introduced and to the horizontal extent of the facade. This appear- 
ance will moreover generally be exaggerated even into incongruity, 
by the windows to each order or story being nearly as lofty as the co- 
lumns themselves. In many examples of Italian design this takes place 
to such.a degree that the columns or pilasters become little more than 
accessories to the windows themselves. 

If to be tolerated at all, supercolumniation seems to be best adapted 
for narrow lofty fronts, and for structures partaking more or less of the 
character of a tower; because in such case, the succession of stories up- 
wards assists the idea of altitude; whereas in fagades whose length con- 
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siderably exeeeds their height, the separate orders will appear low in 
comparison with the horizontal extent of the different floors they deco- 
rate. 
With regard to the succession of the orders above each other, it has 
been so universally the practice to place the plainer and more robust 
ones beneath, that I recollect no instance to the contrary. Indeed the 
bare mention of a reversed mode of supercolumniation would be scouted 
as a preposterous absurdity. I am nevertheless of opinion that quite as 
much may be urged in favour of the latter as of the former. Would if 
not, then, be a gross solecism to place an order of stouter proportions 
above one that is less so? Certainly not; because the diameters of the 
upper columns will be less than those of the order beneath. Were the di- 
ametersthesame, or those of thesecond order greater than in the first, then 
undoubtedly, the effect would be contrary both to propriety and beauty. 
The fact however is, that instead of being positively more bulky, the 
upper range of columns would be slenderer, and shorter also than those 
below; which latter circumstance would in itself be rather an advantage 
than otherwise, because it will be better that the different orders or stories 
should decrease in height as they ascend, than otherwise. Now if we 
have three orders so arranged, supposing the respective heights of the 
columns to be ten, eight, and six diameters ; the columns of the second 
order will not be equal to eight diameters of the first, nor those of the 
third to six diameters of the second. The columns of the third order 
would in fact be only half the height of those of the first : this graduated 
diminution of the successive parts as they ascend in the elevation, would 
also form a kind of artificial perspective, increasing the appearanee of 
actual height. According to the usual mode, especially if the proportions 
of the columns vary not more than a diameter in each succeeding tier, 
there will be little variety as to the heights of the different parts of the 
elevation. Another circumstance in favour of the disposition here sug- 
gested is, that the richest order would be seen to more advantage ; and 
even those who may consider such a mode of supercolumniation contrary 
to the rules of architectural grammar, must admit that there is something 
like propriety in placing the decorated Corinthian capital and cornice 
nearer to the eye than those of the plainer Doric. Still it may be alleged 
that it seems more natural to bestow a greater degree of embellishment 
on the upper than on the lower part of a building, and that this princi- 
ple seems almost invariably to have been attended to by the architects of 
the so-called Gothic style, who frequently bestowed a profuse degree of 
embellishment on the summits of towers and other elevated parts, even: 
where the rest of the building was not much distinguished by ornament. 
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This must be admitted: nevertheless we ought at the same time to 
take into consideration the great difference between the two styles ; the 
perforated parapets, and enriched pinnacles of the one will not be 
rendered less distinct by their height above the eye, although they will 
certainly appear more delicate; but the carved mouldings of Grecian 
and Roman architecture would produce little if at all more effect than 
so many plain members,—or rather, most of the smaller members would 
be entirely lost, in such situations, particularly as we cannot enlarge them 
at pleasure so as to adapt them to particular distances, as may be done 
in Gothic architecture. When therefore several ranges of diminutive 
orders are piled up one above the other on the summits of steeples, as 
in the spire of St. Bride’s Church, it becomes impossible to distinguish 
any difference of character. 





SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLING ARCHITECT. 


Journey To Lavsanne.—Under “ promise to pay” one hundred francs, 
a place was assigned me in a carriage about to start for Lausanne, 
and I duly departed in company with a Swiss captain in the Neapo- 
litan service, and an English lieutenant on the sick list. The former 
soon proved himself an accomplished gourmand and chatter-box. His 
voice and appetite were equally strong, and exercised on subjects of 
equal variety. ‘I am in heaven,” said he,‘ when in the company of 
Englishmen!” This was flattering, but by no means consonant with a 
subsequent speech, in which he drew a sketch of our national character. 
** You are well-educated,” he said, “rich, powerful, and courageous ; 
but proud, and without equal for egotism. You aim to make yourselves 
noted abroad by prodigality; and your charity, even at home, is for the 
most part ostentation.” He boasted of Swiss liberty:—now this was a 
bounce. He forgot, at the time, that he was virtually acting in the 
subjugation of Neapolitan freedom. 

A good road, through a well-cultivated plain, brought us to Sesto 
Calende, charmingly situated on the Ticino, and close to the Lago Mag- 
giore, which extends its waters over a length of fifty miles, varying in 
width, and containing in its broader expanse the three Borromean Isles, 
eulogized by guide-books, and usually visited by strangers. The view 
from them must be delightful; but as objects in themselves (exhibiting 
all the formality of clipped hedges and tasteless house-fronts), they are 
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merely eyesores. But the lake is highly picturesque, being, for the 
most part, surrounded by rocks or mountains, which receive a varied 
tone from every position of the sun. A general description of one 
Italian lake will very likely apply to another: the same material and 
varieties are seen in many; and all are more or less charming, as they 
exhibit that irregularity of form which is deceptive as to real extent; 
and afford those contrasts of light and shade,—of neutral and positive 
tints, which are so valuable to the painter. 

On the hill overlooking Arona is placed the statue of S. Carlo Bor- 
romeo, which, if not characterized by great merit, has, at least, the 
merit of being great. The figure is seventy feet high, exclusive of its 
pedestal, which gives a total altitude of one hundred and five feet! 
The statue appears well-proportioned ; and if authentic in resemblance, 
S. Carlo had an expression of singular benignity. There are a church 
and several houses near this Colossus, serving as objects of rather ludi- 
crous comparison, and reminding one of a great black boy standing on 
a stool surrounded by his baby-house and playthings. The head and 
hands are of bronze, the rest of beaten brass; and the craniologically- 
inclined may clamber through the internal frame-work into the seat of 
knowledge, and pursue their speculations upon “lumps and bumps,” 
while comfortably reposing in the recess of the nose. The view from 
the heights of Arona is lovely beyond conception. 

At Baveno we quitted the lake, and were shortly surrounded by the 
mountains. Sleeping for the last time in an Italian bed at Duomo 
d Ossola, we rose at three in the morning, and prepared for the passage 
of the Simplon. 

The Swiss warrior was filled with apprehensions. ‘“ Whether,” said 
he (with an expression intentionally dire, but irresistibly droll), “we 
shall have, fourteen hours hence, to thank God for delivery from peril; or 
whether we shall sleep under a coverlid of snow at the bottom of a preci- 
pice !”—It appeared all one to my dying co-patriot, who answered with 
a sickly smile either of resignation or ridicule; and so we proceeded. 

The roaring of the Diverio, as we crossed the first bridge, announced 
the commencement of our peril’s act, and we passed with much more 
delight than terror through a series of defiles, holding out every variety 
from the beautiful to the sublime: the eye now wandering over a 
mountain-girt plain, bearing all the marks of comfort and cheerfulness ; 
now fixed in wonder upon the perpendicular or overhanging rocks of a 
narrow glen, gloom and barrenness above, noise and fury riding on the. 
torrent below: at one time, day and its wonders concealed by the 
gloomy vaulting of an extended grotto, whence we emerge upon a spray- 
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covered bridge trembling in the thunder of the cascade beneath; at 
another, the fallen fragment of a mountain impressing us with fears 
lest the threatening mass above should, at the moment of our passing, 
roll with destructive crash into the position of its prostrate brother ! 

As we passed the Italian confine, our valiant Swiss hailed his country 
with a grand oratorical flourish, and devoutly ‘kissed the land of his 
fathers. With all the ecstasy of a child on the recovery of its lost 
rattle did this “ great baby” apostrophize the country which he served 
not, and seemed anxious that we should be acted upon by a similar 
fit of enthusiasm, For my own poor part, I turned my eyes once more 
in the direction of Italy, and withdrew them with regret :— 

** Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing.” 
But though the barrier be passed, let us still make Italy the subject of 
a few moments’ reflection. 

Well, Sir;—as a “travelled architect” what have you to say? 

Truly, in respect that I have by no means seen all Italy, and nothing 
of Greece, Egypt and Hindostan, I may not claim the title of “travelled;” 
but I have seen enough to remain convinced, that without fair play for 
the observation, the inventive faculty must be comparatively restrained. 
It remains curbed by the prejudices of some particular office in some 
particular street,—by the arbitrary dictation of some particular book,— 
by the mannerism of some particular tutor,—by the influence of co- 
temporary fashion or mere local taste. A five-years apprenticeship 
may be as substantial a good as an hereditary five hundred per annum; 
but as the latter does not bring with it habits of industry, so the former 
may leave the mind of an artist unexpanded. In both instances we 
acknowledge the possession of a capital, the most advantageous employ- 
ment of which is yet to be learned. A tutor, with Sir William Chambers 
and Messrs. Stewart and Revett, may do much for an architectural 
student, and of that ‘“‘ much,” something, perhaps, should be undone. 
His orthodox notions will be possibly shocked by the first sight of the 
various peculiarities of foreign design; as thus,—‘‘ How sombre the 
architecture of Florence; how gaudy the streets of Genoa; how over- 
loaded the style of Rome; how strangely proportioned the facades of 
the Venetian palaces!”” Aye; and when he returns to the scenes of his 
“ first steps,” how diminished may be the grandeur of —--——; how 
insipid the propriety of ; how ineffective the pretension of —— ; 
how mean the once-admired neatness of ———— Square; and how re- 
mote from the picturesque, — Place! These are, however, but 
“‘may-be’s.” We will say more in more seasonable time. 
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With respect to the general impression left upon my mind after a ten- 
months residence, suffice it to say, that I looked to find more poetry 
and less fact. Love and music have their influence, but not entirely to 
the exclusion of industry and the bustle of traffic; and I believe there 
is less hanging and drowning for love than in England. In this regard, 
as I opine, the Paddington Canal is far more romanticized than the 
Lago Maggiore. 

Perhaps it were safer to wok of the Arts than of the morals of Italy. 
The loss of a certain fair fame (so exclusively valued in England) does 
not here render the loser reckless as to what sins are committed after- 
wards ; for it is not the practice of Italian society to preserve the inno- 
cent by denying the possible redemption of the guilty. The aggregate 
of vice in both countries is probably much the same. In one instance 
it taints the million; in the other, it crushes the few. 

We had now arrived at the village of Simplon, placed, as it were, in 
a crater, and surrounded by the several peaks of the mountain. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of access, and the dreary part of this Alpine 
abode, we were surprised at the quality and abundance of the fare sup- 
plied at the inn, where a hostess of jolly dimensions, and a waiting-maid 
of frost-proof kindliness, administered not more to our bodies’ refresh- 
ment than to the comfort of our souls. Even a Manfred would have 
here warmed into philanthropy, had discontent been his only woe. 

We had much difficulty in passing the snow on the higher part of 
the mountain, and with other than horses accustomed to the task there 
would have been danger. Indeed, throughout, caution is necessary; 
for the road (though excellent, and of gradual ascent) is barely of suf- 
ficient width for the easy meeting of two carriages, and the want of a 
parapet wall is occasionally felt by the nervous passenger. Yet it is 
ungenerous to throw even a tore of complaint upon this pass,—to be 
appreciated only by contemplating, while we benefit by its accomplish- 
ment, the amazing obstacles which vainly opposed its formation. The 
more daring of the works (which are those on the Italian side) were 
carried on under the direction of I] Cavaliere Fabbroni. 

The Valley of the Rhone, from Brigg to Martigny, exhibits an almost 
uninterrupted course of vintages and rich pasture, with all that scenic 
splendour which might be expected in a vicinage so Alpine. The 
mighty Mount Rosa greeted us from the distance as we crossed a bridge 
over the Visp at Viege; and at Tourtemagne, a few hundred yards from 
the high road, we saw a cascade, not so remarkable for magnitude as 
for the beauty of its form and situation. 

The rustic architecture of the Swiss is distinguished by two qualities, 
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not often united in the cottage scenes of our own, or, perhaps, any 
other country,—viz. the neat and the picturesque. The abodes of the 
Swiss peasantry are as fair as cleanly Formality, and, at the same time, 
expressive as Confusion and Decay. The artist Prout is more at home 
amid the rotten cottages of a Cornish borough, than amid the equally 
pictorial, and far more precise-dwellings of Switzerland.—By the way, 
this talented artist sadly lacks perspective and accuracy. He should 
never touch a piece of regular architecture till time has effectually 
mouldered its carved surfaces, destroyed its outline, and rounded all its 
angles. 

Sion occupies, perhaps, the most charming part of the valley; and its 
castle-crowned hills (both as objects individually, and with regard to 
the prospect they command) merit distinct notice. The town is in- 
significant, except as the capital of the Haut Valais. 

Between Sion and Martigny are two precipitous rocks, yet bearing 
upon each of their summits the ruins of a castle. “‘ Rest, ye monuments 
of a fallen despot,” exclaimed the Swiss captain, ‘“ at once the warning 
and triumph of a free republic!” These were the castles of Sion and 
Montorges. It was from the former that Guichard the bishop of Sion was 
precipitated by his nephew the Baron de Thurn. The prelate was at 
his prayers, when the murderer came “ pat” upon him, and actually did, 
what Hamlet only talked of doing, i. e. made his uncle’s “ heels kick at 
heaven.” His death was subsequently avenged by the people, who, 
however, chased a succeeding bishop from his hold, and left both 
fortresses in flames. 

Passing Martigny, we were much struck by the singular appearance 
of a deep chasm in the side of a mountain, whence issues the river 
Trient. Further on is the Pisse Vache, larger than the cascade at 
Tourtemagne, less beautiful in form and situation. 

The massacre of a Christian champion gives name to the town of S.. 
Maurice, where there is a hermitage for the reception of him, who, 
being too indolent to raise comfortable means by his own exertion, is 
sufficiently religious to live humbly upon the means of others. 

Having passed through Bex and Aigle, we came to Villeneuve in sight 
of Lake Leman. Every lover of Lord Byron’s muse looks with more 
than common interest upon the water-girt prison-house of Bonnivard,— 
the castle of Chillon,—so well known by oft-repeated engravings and 
lithographs, as to put aside the necessity of description. 

Proceeding through Vevay, we had nearly reached Lausanne, and 
were dozing our slow and heavy way up the last hill, when—our car- 
riage broke down! 
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At Lausanne we have charming walks, shaded terraces, gardens, vine- 
yards, villas, a magnificent lake, and lofty mountains in the distance. 
What more can be desired? The town is built on a steep declivity, its 
church occupying the highest position, and the whole forms an interest- 
ing subject for the canvas. 

Every symptom of Italy has now disappeared. The Swiss cottage 
and Protestant church are without likeness south of the Alps; while 
cleanliness, comfort, and simplicity, remind us of England. The blue 
stuff gown, also, with the white apron and cap of Marriette the cham- 
ber-maid, brought our own honest rosy-cheeked Peggy into remem- 
brance. 

Sated with the rich luxury of Italian beauty, we look with pleasure 
on the mild loveliness of the Swiss female, and are here again reminded 
of England. In short, the resemblance is close,—the children are child- 
ish, the men seem respectable, and the women modest. 

In point of beauty, the Geneva lake is no more comparable with the 
Lake Major, than the statue of S. Carlo Borromeo with the Apollo. 


The castle of Chillon is situated on the most romantic of the Leman 
shores. 


Geneva has all the charms of Lausanne upon a more extensive scale. 
Leave the town in any direction,—if you do not walk into the lake,— 


you are sure to ramble on a “‘ way of pleasantness.” The town is 
deserving of less exclusive notice than most large cities. It is busy, 
populous, and wealthy, and desirable as a residence on account of the 
beauties which environ it. That part of the panorama not occupied by 
water, is, in fact, an enchanting garden, of undulating surface, rich in 
all the varieties of lovely and productive nature, interspersed with plea- 
sant villages, country mansions, and girt by a mountain boundary. The 
views in every direction from the ramparts are most seductive to the 
pedestrian, and enough to make a gouty miser open his purse-strings in 
payment of coach-hire. Ata distance of about a mile from the city, 
the rivers of the Rhone and the Arve meet upon the same bed, and, like 
two strange Englishmen, pursue an unsociable common course, cheek by 
jowl, for I know not how far, ere they mingle in familiarity. The 
reason is clear; which is more than we can say of the Arve, whose 
muddy plebeian aspect is certainly not such as to promote immediate 
fellowship with a travelling an of such crystal aristocracy as the 
“ deep-rolling” Rhone. 

Going to seek a shady retreat for the perusal of a new book, my in- 
tention was diverted by a current of people moving towards the “Champ 
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de Mars,” and the loud roaring of artillery made the object of their 
curiosity at once apparent. It was a review of the militia. 

The evolutions seemed to be well managed. There was “hurrying 
to and fro”—officers galloping about with looks of dire importance— 
guns—swords—mighty words—a scene of ‘“‘sound and fury, signifying” 
—a battle! 

Certainly, “there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” 
The sight was anything but grand; yet bullets and an enemy alone 
were wanting to render that terrible, which was now merely absurd. It 
was ludicrously anti-martial to see the gallant corps of Fusileers, leaving 
their hats in the rear as they leaped a ditch, or rolled over a hillock. 
The women seemed highly amused,—particularly with one poor little 
fellow, whose obesity bore an inverse proportion to his altitude, and 
who came toddling up, long after his swifter comrades, amid the shouts 
of the spectators;—a great cartridge-box bounding from his posteriors 
—a long bayonet-case impertinently meddling with his legs, and with 
a face hot enough to set fire to a powder magazine. 

There was, however, danger in the field ;—and, from a still more 
potent artillery than “th’ immortal Jove’s great clamour’s counterfeit:” 
—such artillery as rendered it prudent, (at least for “us youth”’) to 
sound a retreat long before the noisy mockery had ceased to act. . 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 

I quitted Geneva on a morning so provokingly obscure and rainy as 
to afford no opportunity for contemplating the highly famed view of the 
lake, and “mighty Mont Blanc,” as seen from the Jura heights. The 
route from the base of these mountains to Paris exhibits little to interest, 
except the towns of Dijou, Dole and Isigny, and some mountain scenery 
between Pont de Pauy and Dijou, which we passed in the dark. 

Paris.—With a judgment somewhat more matured than when last in 
the capital of France, I venture a few critical observations on the character 
of its public edifices Unquestionably the general aspect of Paris is im- 
posing; and if the river Seine be far inferior to the Thames, it may yet 
boast of its splendid banks and palatial quays. The Pont des Invalides 
advocates the beauty of an horizontal parapet, and is perhaps the finest 
of the Parisian bridges. The narrowness of the piers and flat segmental 
curvature of its arches give peculiar lightness to the general elevation, 
which is of chaste design and scientific construction. 

There is no existing specimen of ancient pointed architecture on a 
large scale which does not impress the beholder with a certain feeling 
of deferential admiration. The facade of Notre Dame is worthily me- 
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tropolitan; but is there not too horizontal a continuity of the same 
ornament in the elevation? 

The church of St, Genevieve exhibits an interior of extreme elegance 
and columnar richness, The external peristyle of the dome (in the 
superior charm of its uninterrupted entablature) compliments Sir C, 
Wren, and corrects Buonarotti; but the attic above is meagre, and the 
dome wanting in amplitude. It will also be allowed that the portico 
(though imposing) has the double fault of a confused plan and scanty 
elevation. The “front rank” of columns should “take close order,” 
and some of the unnecessary and badly placed “ rear—forward— 


march!” 





Here are, obviously, too many treys and deuces: one longs for a throw 
of double six to thin the board: or, if we may not “thin,” may we re- 
arrange as thus ?— 


\K\ AS MOQ \ A\\\ y 





The Dome of the Invalides is of noble magnitude, and more ample 
profile than that of St. Geneviéve. The external architecture of its 
tambour (though in far better proportion) has the fault of St. Peter’s;— 
the columns start forward in detached couples. With this exception 
there is little to be desired, so far as applies to the dome merely, which, 
considered with reference to the elevation of the substructure, is cer- 
tainly too domineering. 

The fagade of St. Eustache bears a family resemblance to the more 
costly Portail de St. Sulpice; which is, unquestionably, a felicitous 
adaptation of Italian detail to the outline of a style more congenial with 
the aspirings of the Christian church. 

St. Sulpice—to say the least of it—looks its purpose; and is of choice 
proportion, both as a whole, and in regard to the relations of its several 
features. It is sufficiently chaste, and more than usually picturesque. 
In short, it is a monument of singular splendour, in which I am content 
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to bury all the denunciations that are due to several of its unmentioned 
fellow-churches. 

Of the Parisian Palaces we dare not speak ill, were it only in fear of 
recriminatory allusions to things at home. The old Twilleries is nei- 
ther chaste nor beautiful: but it undeniably wears a right royal look ; 
in which consideration we must look over its tea-caddy character, and 
turn to its more lovely vis-d-vis,—the Louvre; which, however, like our 
friend Mathews, ‘“‘has many faces, and none alike.” The colonnade 
and river fronts are, with reason, most in favour; nor can we - withhold 
our candid approval of their general aspect, and a high eulogy upon 
their beauty of detail. The French critics do not hesitate to allow the 
unhappy interruption of the basement blocking course by an arched 
opening in the centre of the colonnade front; and I may venture to ques- 
tion the sufficient altitude of the order compared with the basement, as 
well as that of the crowning balustrade compared with the order. The 
whole is, nevertheless, worthy of the “great nation;” nor shall I oppose 
the saying of the Parisian critic,—‘‘ ce morceau restera toujours comme 
un des plus beaux produits de l’architecture moderne.” 

The Luxembourg frowns upon us with all the severity of an entirely 
rusticated surface ; and suggests the idea of an inability to get out, not 
less than the wish to get in. But its masses come nobly forward, and 
the individual worth of its parts is well seconded by the harmony of 
their combination. 

It would be ungenerous to deny the imposing effect of a lofty pedi- 
ment and extended entablature, supported by a single range of twelve 
Corinthian columns; but there is a degree of horizontal extent which 
speaks rather of flank than front ; and the tie-beam and rafters of a roof 
are invariably placed transversely, and not longitudinally. If the 
Chamber of Deputies had been a cow- (instead of a senate-) house, and 
its portail composed of rough-hewn wood instead of carved free-stone, 
we should, undoubtedly, have had a “lean-to” roof, where we now see 
an erect gable. The interspaces are of admirable proportion, but they 
are certainly too many; and, as in the case of St. Geneviéve, I ventured 
to command the “forward march” of the “rear rank,”—I would here 
reverse the order, and make the two columns of each extremity retire ;— 
of course, to give room for this manceuvre, the intermediate ten must 
come forward, and this would give that superior depth which a portico of 
such extent and altitude peremptorily requires. The vaulted Doric hall of 
the Palais de Justice echoed to my exclamation,—‘“ If we cannot have 
the clustered pillars and aspiring ramifications of the pointed architecture, 
let us at least employ, in such a case, that accommodating neutral style 
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which Soane has had the skill to invent, and the daring to prac- 
tise!” 

Palais de ia Bourse-—The French architects seem to have made a 
stand at twelve columns, and to have acknowledged that a range of 
fourteen admits no pediment. The exterior of this magnificent edifice 
vaunts the triumph of simplicity, and leaves nothing to be wished, ex- 
cept that the colonnades of the lateral and postern facades should have 
coequal depth with that of the principal front. 

The Palais de I’ Institut, with the Palais Royal, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, and the Places Vendome, Royale, and des Victoires, belong rather to 
the scenic, than the strictly architectural class of design. Though they 
exhibit no superabundance of inventive power or refined taste, they are yet 
imposing in their extent and richness, and liberally contribute to the 
general sum of Parisian splendour. The twin ranges of the Place Louis 
XV. merit, however, more than so slight an allusion; nor can I accede 
to the opinion, that their designer, Gabriel, has failed to rival Perrault, 
the author of the Louvre Colonnades. The military trophies might be 
removed with advantage; but there is otherwise little room for improve- 
ment. 

In the gate-entrance to the Palais de la Légion @ Honneur, we have 
massive piers supporting an arched superstructure of proportions of- 
fensively meagre, while the Corinthian portico of the court is loaded 
with a heavy dado. Both this building and L’Ecole de Chirurgie are 
Palladian in general character; the latter being in most respects pre- 
ferable, although we sigh for the oppressed condition of the Ionic 
columns in the entrance facade. The Hépital Beaujon wears a truly Flo- 
rentine aspect, as more especially marked by its block cornice and spa- 
cious rusticated archway. The Ecole Militaire has an imposing elevation 
and well-ordered Corinthian centre-piece ; but the range of windows in 
the frieze is sorely injurious. The Fountains, Vendome Column, and 
public Arches of Paris display not less ostentation than good taste. The 
Theatres have no particular claim to be noticed as works of art: the 
Halle aux Blés is certainly among the foremost efforts of science.—Only 
to one building more shall I allude (with a due apology to several others 
of merit, and a charitable forbearance towards as many of none), viz. 
the Hotel des Monnais. The river-front of this noble structure, like 
Garrick’s acting, is of such simple and apparently obvious development, 
that our intuitive capability of appreciating its beauties becomes merged 
in the idea of co-equal executive power. Who would wish to alter the 
relative proportions of the basement and superstructure—of the centre 
and wings—of solid and void—of plain work and decoration ?—Then, 
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how felicitous the block cornice, as a crowning member to the whole! 
instead of the usually employed common entablature, which, adapted to 
the order alone, is insufficient for the additional elevation given by a 
basement story. 





NATIONAL GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 


[Continued from vol. ii. page 296.] 


In pursuing our remarks on the Pictures in the National Gallery, we 
disclaim any pretension to order or classification of Schools, and therefore 
protest at once against being charged with the want of either. At the 
same time, the scale and quality of the magnificent work of Piombo inevi- 
tably commands, and has received, our earliest homage. The Parme- 
gianos, Correggios, and Titians, would perhaps, were we about to put 
forth a Catalogue Raisonnée in due form, with “ title” and ‘Conclusion,” 
come next in order; but ‘‘ we are nothing if not critical,” and not that, 
but in our own way; and therefore we shall next claim attention to 
one of the finest of the Beaumont pictures, by Rembrandt ;—and is there 
a more powerful master of the Art of painting ?—It is the Portrait of a 
Jewish merchant, or ‘A Jew’, as the Catalogue unceremoniously has it, by 
Rembrandt; and a picture more rich in tone and colour can perhaps 
scarcely be remembered. Its similarity in style and subject to ‘The 
Soldier’ in the Fitzwilliam collection, by the same master, will imme- 
diately occur to the observant eye; and there is strong evidence of the two 
pictures having been produced about the same time, and not improba- 
bly painted as companions. The latter’ picture has more splendour of 
colour,—but for grandeur and solemnity of effect, the specimen before us 
is far superior, and more justly celebrated. It is nothing but a Portrait ; 
and some there are who say, that an exhibition of nothing but Portraits 
is not worth seeing. But could we see a few more such as this! Alas! 
where shall we find them? In the fine deep-toned Portraits of Velasquez, 
Vandyke, our own Reynolds, and in a few of the best works of that power- 
ful but ill-fated artist, Owen, we have seen achieved great depth of cha- 
racter with high qualities of colour and effect; but in the study of this 
masterly production we see a degree of power which they could never 
reach,—The merchant is sitting as if just returned from the Exchange, with 
stick in hand, his furred hat and cloak not yet laid aside,—his thoughts 
too much occupied by his calculations of the transactions of the day for 
him to be yet mindful of them. It has the appearance of being alto- 
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gether unstudied in respect to attitude ; and the countenance is directed 
out of the picture and towards the beholder, in such a manner and with 
such an expression, as at once to seize upon his feelings and rivet his 
attention. The right arm, which is prominent in the picture and un- 
covered by the cloak, exhibits a rich under-coat of black striped satin, 
most beautifully painted, and shining brilliantly from out the deep and 
sober yet rich tones of the back-ground, which is of genuine Rembrandt 
brown, for by that term alone can his magic tones and mysterious sha- 
dows be described. 

The singleness of object, too, adds in an eminent degree to the power- 
ful effect of this noble picture ; and we think that our painters may re- 
ceive impressions from the study of this work alone that cannot be 
easily defined, but which will, we trust, be felt in their future produc- 
tions. But we are not a painter. 

We are happily rich in pictures from the hand of this profound mas- 
ter of the mysteries of light and shade in our National Collection, and 
perhaps a richer variety of subjects is rarely to be met with ;—some of 
the beauties of which we shall endeavour to point out hereafter. 


[To be continued.] 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE HENRY LIVERSEEGE. 


Wiruin comparatively but a few years, death has deprived the En- 
glish School of Art of four of her most promising students; men who 
bade fair by the individual originality and power of their genius to rival 
the great and illustrious masters of old; and, with one or two exceptions, 
to surpass even all who had preceded them, or who were their contem- 
poraries, of their own country. 

At the close of 1802, England had to lament the loss of Girtin, the 
fellow-labourer in Art with Turner, to whose united intellectual prowess 
we are indebted for the new and now universal principles of water-colour 
painting. In 1819, the anxious expectations of the country were disap- 
pointed by the death of him who had awakened them ; and who, had he 
survived, would have severely contested with Lawrence the honours of the 
Art and patronage of the country. As it is even now, the warks of Harlow 
can bear the most close scrutiny with those of Lawrence’s, and it is re- 
served for posterity to decide to which of these two the palm of excel- 
lence shall be adjudged.—In 1826 rose another,—Bonington, whose ge- 
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nius once more rekindled the almost expiring flames of hope ;—but, un- 
happily, only again to be crushed by his death in 1828. And now, be- 
fore the grief for Bonington has yet been subdued, the death of Henry 
-Liverseege divides our claims to his memory, and adds another to our 
regrets and disappointments.—All these died at the very period when 
their genius had awakened the most enthusiastic expectations; and all 
very nearly at the same age :—Girtin was aged 29, Harlow 32, Bo- 
‘nington 27, and Liverseege 29. But short-lived as they were in the 
world, yet within that confined space each had earned for himself a 
reputation more enduring than many of the greatest talents have ob- 
tained in the course of a long life *. 

The father of Henry Liverseege carried on business connected with 
the cotton trade in Manchester; and of him the son could never speak 
without feelings of deep emotion, oftentimes with tears, at the manner in 
which he had been treated by him, his cruelty, and his neglect. As a 
contrast to this, however, he always mentioned an uncle in terms of 
affectionate gratitude, to whom he said he was indebted for his educa- 
tion, and by whom he was brought up. Liverseege was born at Man- 
chester in the year 1803, and from infancy was afflicted with the trouble- 
some complaint of asthma. When a boy he was fond of drawing any- 
thing,—because, as he has afterwards said, he saw others do it ; but in 
whatever he attempted he always endeavoured to surpass his opponent. 
From this trifling cause arose that powerful feeling of emulation which 
actuated him to the last. The exact period cannot be fixed upon when 
first he decided on pursuing the Arts : but, like many other men of genius, 
no doubt his mind was acted upon by incidental circumstances ; and it 
was long too ere he discovered the true bent of his genius—dramatic 
painting ; for the earlier periods of his youth were wasted in the drudgery 
of portrait-painting, for prices of course of no great amount, even at such 
a place as Manchester. On his first composition in this style being ex- 
hibited at Manchester it immediately attracted the notice of many judges 
of taste ; and from this time the tide of his affairs began to assume a 
more brilliant prospect, and enabled him to pursue the studies more 
congenial to his feelings and habits. Every new composition afforded 

* We may here observe that the first sheet of this No. was sent to press 
before the news arrived of the loss of Liverseege. But the writer is wrong in 
giving an exclusive commendation to the four he hasnamed. We have had 
other deprivations of genius to lament,—Benwell, Munro, and Proctor,— 
who were still more unfortunate in not having been able equally to leave such 
decided proofs of their skill. 


By a curious coincidence, Girtin and Liverseege both died on the 15th of 
January at the same age (29).— Epirt, 
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indubitable signs of the felicity of his style, and rapid improvement in 
the art. He possessed a strong and vivid feeling and perception of the 
beauties of Poetry and Romance ; and his compositions are mostly drawn 
from works of imagination, and treated in a manner which clearly de- 
monstrates the powerful sympathy of his feelings and ideas, and attests 
his aptitude for this particular style. His picture of the ‘Black Dwarf’, 
-taken from Scott’s Novel, portrays the interview between Isabella (on 
the evening of her intended marriage) and the Recluse, where the Dwarf 
is in the act of unsheathing his dagger, and Isabella endeavouring to 
suppress her emotions of alarm. The painting is small, but tells the 
scene in the most graphic and vivid manner. The chiar’-oscuro is also 
good, but the colouring rather dry in its texture. This was his first 
subject exhibited at the Royal Academy. When contemplating this 
composition, he was at a loss for a model for the Dwarf, so at length 
he made one of clay. 

The appearance of Liverseege in the world of Art is of a date so recent, 
that it will hardly be necessary to enter into any minute details, ex- 
cepting only such as are interesting. 

It is nowabout four years ago, when first hecame to London for three or 
four months at a time, to draw at the British Museum, and copy at the 
British Institution ; and his copies at the latter place were admirably 
close in resemblance to the originals, especially those from Rubens, 
Vandyke, and Teniers. Indeed he has gone so far. as to say, that one 
copy which he made from Rubens, in the country, was so like,—that, to 
use his own words,—“ Sir, they could not tell one from the other.” 
During his last stay in town (for the purposes of study) he lodged at 
Mr. Bullock’s, the print-seller, then residing in the Strand, where, he 
said, he had great opportunities of copying prints and paintings: and 
one copy which he made from Stephanoff’s ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels’, engraved 
by C. Heath, was sold at Mr. B.’s. sale (who became bankrupt) for no 
trifling sum. Liverseege when in town, besides studying at the British 
Museum, drew, at an academy—now broken up, in Savoy Street Strand. 
About this time he sent his probationary drawing to the Royal Academy, 
for admission as a Student ; but in consequence of some informality in the 
address to the Keeper it was rejected. The mistake arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—Mr. Thompson, who had been succeeded in the 
office of Keeper by Mr. Hilton, had the letter accompanying the drawing 
addressed to him, instead of to Mr. Hilton. Liverseege never sent another 
drawing, but it cannot cause the least regret to his friends, nor can it 
in any degree militate against his genius, that he was not a Student of 
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the Royal Academy; for, undoubtedly, his abilities alone would have 
been sufficient to have gained for him the honours of the Academy. 

To the exhibition of the Society of British Artists two years ago he 
sent his painting called ‘The Inquiry’, representing a country lad, with 
game, standing before a burly and pompous porter at the door of a 
country mansion. The characters here are very happily hit off: no 
force of colouring or exaggerated effect are aimed at, but simply por- 
traying a scene of nature. In the last year’s exhibition of this Society 
he had three paintings ;—the ‘ Grave-diggers’, from Hamlet ; ‘Catherine 
Seyton’, and ‘ Benedicite, or Holy Daughter’. The excellence of the 
* Grave-diggers’ does not perhaps so much consist in the just expression 
of the individuals, as in its harmonious colouring, breadth, and freedom 
of pencilling, and the elevated feeling of its style. ‘Catherine Seyton’ is 
a portrait of his sister, painted with great freedom of handling and 
simple combinations of colour. The ‘ Benedicite’ he painted when in 
London after he had come up from Manchester, and it was received in the 
Gallery after the exhibition opened. It represents a female veiled and 
kneeling before an altar, and a priest sitting beside her with extended 
hands, in the act of blessing her: the figure of the female is of great 
elegance, and her white dress and veil come into powerful orposition 
with the sable robes ofthe monk. But notwithstanding ‘*).. ~ ege 
himself was not pleased with it, as not being sufficie:: he 
thought it too dead. However, it attracted the notice o: °° 8 
Heath, who gave the artist forty guineas for it ; and it \ 1 
for that gentleman’s Annual, (the Keepsake,) next year. 
diggers’, and ‘ Catherine Seyton’, are now both the p: 
gentlemen of Manchester. The former is now being 
S. S. Smith. 

In the Royal Academy exhibition of last year, Liversee, 
pictures, ‘ Sir Peircie Shafton,’ and ‘ Mysie Happer,’ from Sco’ 
tery, and ‘Hamlet and his Mother in the closet.’ The first of ti:c 
the too long legs of Sir Peircie, is a very beautiful picture; the Sensle 
especially, is very masterly and delicately treated, and comes up fully 
to the description of her beauty given in the novel. This picture is 
now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, who purchased it the 
moment that he saw it, at the artist’s own price, of thirty guineas. The 
‘Hamlet and his Mother’ shows his deep feeling for the beauties of 
Shakspeare, and how well he could enter into the characteristics of the 
poet ; and the ghost of Hamlet’s father is depicted with all the feeling 
and poetry without the extravagance of Fuseli :—altogether this is one of 
his most imaginative compositions. 
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Two years ago he exhibited at the British Institution the ‘Weekly 
Register,’ representing a cobbler devouring with straining eyes the 
contents of Cobbett’s last Register. And last year he had ‘Captain 
Macheath in Prison’, representing this prince of highwaymen drowning 
his cares in “‘ potations pottle deep ;’”—painted with great breadth and 
clearness of colouring. It was a commission from Mr. Hicks of Bol- 
ton, near Manchester, Liverseege’s great friend and patron, of whom he 
always spoke with feeling and respectful gratitude;—he always termed 
him his ‘‘best Friend.” ; 

Thus we have brought together the principal events of his brief career, 
down to the period when he last exhibited in London. Being a “ Man- 
chester man,” of course the committee of the Manchester Institution 
always paid him the greatest attention; and to their Exhibition in Au- 
gust last he sent four paintings :—‘ The Register,’ ‘Don Quixote in his 
Study,’ ‘The Fisherman,’ and another ‘Don Quixote.’ ‘The Fisher- 
man’ he painted during his stay in London last summer, and picked up 
his model at the bottom of Arundel-street Strand; he composed the 
whole into a very picturesque and exquisite painting; portraying the 
fisherman in a doubting mood, of whether he should take another pot 
or no. The scene is laid outside the door of a public-house:—on a table 
is the pot turned upside-down, and the fisherman standing beside it, 
with hands in his pockets and a pipe in his mouth, and the sea in the 
distance. The writer of this tribute to his memory was, fortunately for 
himself, almost every day in his company; and frequently with him 
while this picture was on the easel, and can bear witness to the ardency 
of the artist’s feelings and arduous efforts to produce that beautiful 
effect of ease and freedom in pencilling, which many have ignorantly 
condemned as “too sketchy;” and which, on the contrary, constitutes 
one of his chief beauties and characteristics. The ‘Don Quixote in his 
Study’ was also painted last summer in London, before ‘The Fisher- 
man’, the water-colour sketch of which he had designed some time 
before ; indeed, he said it formed one of his first efforts in water-colours, 
and differs from the oil painting by having a wall back-ground instead 
of acurtain. Of the oil-painting we shall hereafter speak. 

When he last parted from his London friends and companions to 
return to Manchester, they looked forward with hope to the period when 
he would be again amongst them; and it may scarcely be necessary to 
say, that the intelligence of his decease struck them as a thunder-stroke, 
for they had received no information of any illness; and his last letters 
spoke of being in London much earlier than usual, preparatory to taking 
up his abode entirely in town; thus yielding to the importunities of 
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friends,—that being now firmly established in reputation, he should leave 
the dull life in the ‘country to be in the centre of society in London. 
But those projects only serve to prove how vain are human intentions. 
Always ailing, yet no one expected his end so near; although he at 
times was very desponding and melancholy. On the 13th of January 
last, however, his mortal career terminated, just when success had added 
vigour to his enthusiasm and genius, and his course to the temple of 
Fame bid fair to be both brilliant and rapid. Enough, however, has 
already been accomplished within the few years allotted him, to have 
gained him the highest reputation, and to warrant us in enrolling him 
amongst the few great painters of the country. It cannot indeed be 
said that his paintings are free from defects; but those defects consist 
only of such points as his genius would, in time, have overcome. 

The ‘Don Quixote reading in his Study,’ before mentioned, he in- 
tended to have sent to the Liverpool Institution for the prize of fifty 
guineas; but he was persuaded by his Manchester friends to exhibit it 
in his native town, to give an éclat to their Institution. It will be found 
perhaps the best painting he has ever done ;—as displaying a fine eye 
for colour, and knowledge of chiar’-oscuro, and breadth. The picture is 
very broad and clear, rich and harmonious; and the contrast of Don 
Quixote’s pink gown against the green curtain of his library, affords to 
the eye a delightful effect: The Don is represented with a countenance 
noble and dignified, but wasted and care-worn, sitting; and on a table 
before him are a great book which he is reading, and an iron helmet; 
and to the left corner, in shade, are a globe and some other large books; 
—the light strikes down from the left upon the table and book, and 
concentrates it here, and the yellow colour of the table-cover assists to 
diffuse it. The only extreme decided colour is his black velvet cap, 
relieved by a gold tassel. It was hinted to him that a little blue some- 
where would improve it: ‘Oh no! by no means,” he said, “it would 
then be too fiery.” This picture was the admiration of every one who 
saw it in his studio. He commenced to copy it in water-colours, which 
was spoilt in consequence of not being able to produce the same-toned 
green; and he was obliged to do another, and put a wall back-ground 
with armour hanging on it to relieve its uniformity. This drawing he 
sold to Ralph Bernal, Esq. M.P. a great collector of water-colour paint- 
ings.. Every object and particular colour in this truly admirable work 
is painted from the model, (a friend sat for the figure of the Don); and 
indeed he never worked upon any design without having the various 
objects before him, disposed in the exact order in which he wished to 
represent them. This is the reason why his works possess that vivid air 
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of identity and individuality, which cannot be preserved by any other 
means; consequently, a painter in this style should be possessed of a 
complete wardrobe, and various multifarious articles; but it was only 
a few days before leaving London that Liverseege bought a breast- 
plate and back of polished steel armour,—he already had a helmet. 
The above picture of ‘Don Quixote’ is now exhibiting at the British 
Institution, together with one called ‘The Recruit’, (concerning which 
he had written up to London, to say that he had sold it for 130 guineas) 
—an enlisted country bumpkin in an ale-house; the water-colour sketch 
of which, also, he had completed some time ago. 

We have now gone through the whole number of his first-rate pictures, 

and analysed their merits; we have now only to point out his greatest 
defect, which is, that his figures are generally too long:—though an 
exception to this is to be found in ‘The Fisherman’; in every other 
respect no particular objection can be urged,—not even as to his draw- 
ing; for his faces and hands are always remarkably good: his colouring 
is clear, rich and harmonious; not rich in the variety of colours, but in 
the harmony of such as he introduces, which is the true colouring of 
nature. His effects are never forced, never arise from the incongruous 
jumble of black and white, to which only mediocrity and ignorance 
resort. His handling is light, firm, and square, gleaned from his deep 
study of Rubens and Teniers. His feeling, or style, was original, at 
the same time highly poetical and refined, free from the smallest tincture 
of grossness or vulgarity. In mind most persevering and assiduous, 
and in perception quick and acute. 
' During his prolonged stay in London last summer, he finished several 
pictures, both in oil and water-colours. One in oil, which he did not 
live to complete, was ‘Salvator Rosa among the Banditti’: representing 
him just a captive, his portfolio of drawings scattered about, and guarded 
by asolitary brigand, while all the others are asleep in various attitudes 
and groups. He also did another sketch in oil, from The Antiquary, 
‘Edie Ochiltree,’ for Mr. D. Roberts, in return for an original drawing in 
water-waters by that gentleman. To show the good feeling that exists 
among artists for one another, the success of Liverseege by the last 
year’s exhibition brought him many friends among brother-artists, with 
many of whom he exchanged drawings; besides Mr. Roberts—Mr. Stan- 
ley, Mr. Holland, Mr. Ince, Mr. Vickers, jun., and one or two others, 
received reciprocal presents. Sketches in water-colours of ‘Slender 
and Anne Page’ he gave to an intimate friend. 

The reason of his staying in London so much beyond his usual 
time, (for it was the latter end of July before he left,) was for the pur- 
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pose of seeing the Duke of Devonshire, who had expressed his wish to 
see him before Liverseege left. But he was often very nearly out of 
patience with His Grace for keeping him from home: the Duke, how- 
ever, as he afterwards said, fully compensated him for his detention; 
by the gratifying and honourable manner with which he was treated. 
He often spoke of this interview with the Duke with great delight, and 
felt highly elated at the idea of his picture being placed amidst the works 
of the old masters: for, said he, “‘ when I passed through the various 
rooms, and beheld the beautiful works hung there, I could not but feel 
proud that a production of mine would also be amongst them!” The 
Duke told him that whenever he had anything to dispose of, he should 
be very happy at any time to become its owner. He completed an- 
other picture in water-colours, ‘Sir John Falstaff and Bardolph.’ For 
the hero of the buck-basket, a well known portrait-painter of the day 
sat, whose personal appearance certainly bespeaks a love of all the ‘good 
things’ that characterized his great prototype, “‘ Honest Jack Falstaff.” 
The oil painting of this composition he had commenced not long before 
his death, and it is now only half finished; but even in this state it is 
valuable, because in it are concentrated all the energy and power of his 
genius. His forte was decidedly Dramatic Painting, in the school of 
Bonington ; but he had not the latter’s versatility of mind. Liverseege 
had no conception of landscape painting,—a composition of two or three 
figures being the utmost limit of his efforts. 

Liverseege in height was about five feet five, of a thin spare body, and 
rather deformed in the left shoulder; complexion very pale ; countenance 
anxious and inquiring; his eyes especially always bespoke continual 
anxiety, and mouth great nervousness and irritability. In temper 
he was irritable, which, however, did not arise from malevolence of 
nature, but was the effect of ill-health ;—in disposition, feeling and 
generous ;—in mind, elevated and refined ;—in his manners, gentlemanly 
and courteous; yet with the air of one who was conscious of his supe- 
riority of genius: but in justice to his memory, this feeling he never 
carried to offensiveness; on the contrary, it tended to preserve an air of 
politeness between one another when in his company ;—in his dress and 
appearance, neat and gentlemanly; and though not a little vain, it was 

he vanity of a perfect gentleman, not of a coxcomb. 

One day last summer he called on Etty, for the third time to the 
former’s once. The R.A. was painting very hard before his easel, when 
Liverseege was announced. Etty merely spoke to him, but did not move, 
or cease working. At this Liverseege felt piqued, and said, “I beg 
pardon, Mr. Etty, but I fear I am interrupting you, and so good morn- 
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ing, Sir!” Upon this it was Etty’s turn to be astonished; he imme- 
diately laid down his palette, and begged that Liverseege would stay, 
that he was not at all interrupted. No, it would not do; and when about 
leaving the door, Liverseege asked Etty when he intended giving him a 
call. ‘‘Oh, very soon,” replied the latter. ‘‘Recollect, Mr. Etty,” con- 
tinued the other, “this is my third visit, to your one.” However, 
shortly after his spirit was appeased by the Academician calling upon 
him. He always had a scolding ready for those intimate friends who 
neglected visiting him for two days at least. He was subject to very 
sudden fits of illness, and was attacked several times when last in Lon- 
don; and when any one neglected calling for any time, he would at first 
be very angry ; but he would soon be cheerful, and used to wind up his 
scoldings by the exclamation of “Sir, you would leave one to get ill, 
dead, and buried, before coming to see them!” 

In his earlier youth he was very partial to private theatricals, and 
used to undertake the parts of old women. Calling upon him one day, he 
was busy dispatching a long letter to his sister at Manchester, rebuking 
her for being too fond of the theatres : for, said he, “ although I am very 
partial to them myself, I think it right I should discourage it in a young 
gitl of sixteen. It begets vanity and love of finery that I don’t like; it 
will lead to expensive habits that I have no mind to pay for.” At times 
he was very low in spirits, very melancholy; and when in such moods, 
he used to converse and philosophize on man and his future state, his 
powers, attributes, and destiny. Once he said, ‘I care not for the mere 
thing of dying, as I have no enjoyment in this life but what is derived 
from success in my pursuits; though it certainly would be very hard to 
be cut off just as I am commencing life, and establishing a reputation: I 
should not like to die until I had done some great work that should im- 
mortalize my name ;—to be remembered after death, is indeed a great 
consolation.” Such were his reflections, and certainly they are full of 
nobleness and feeling. Strolling about with him one day, we went to 
the National Gallery, and stopped before Wilkie’s ‘ Village Festival’; 
and after some time pointing out to each other the beauties and excel- 
lences of the work, he said, “I would stake my reputation on the pro- 
duction of a work of similar character; and if any one would commis- 
sion me to do it, and just allow me sufficient for support, I would rest 
my name on this single work alone, and care not if I never. painted 
afterwards.” And there is no doubt but that in time he would have done 
something of the same nature. 

Of his contemporaries he always spoke in liberal terms, and was ever 
ready to acknowledge their abilities. But of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence, .he preferred the latter, because Lawrence’s mi- 
nute marking out assimilated more to his own style: still, however, he 
always acknowledged the undoubted, elevated genius of Reynolds. Of 
his own works, he was always ready to adopt the suggestions of others ; 
but used to express great anxiety as to what was said of them: he 
feared nothing so much as to be called a mannerist or a copyist. 

In company, Liverseege was sprightly, witty, and humourous, and 
delighted in nothing more than in being surrounded by half-a-dozen or 
more of brother-artists, allowing them to eat, drink, and be merry 
ad libitum. He proposed, when fixed in town, to keep a day in every 
week for such meetings, in a room to be entirely fitted up with old- 
fashioned furniture, carved oak work, &c. armour, and various imple- 
ments of ancient warfare. He had Chalmers’s Edition of Shakspeare, in 
one thick volume, which he called his “ Bible ;” and it was a saying of 
his, that he always accounted himself perfectly well whenever he could 
enjoy it without fatigue, and felt delighted at any time if any of his 
friends would undertake to read it while he was painting; for he could 
not read aloud himself for any time, nor walk up stairs without a respite 
of a few minutes. At one period, whenever he visited any of his bache- 
-lor friends whose apartments were up two stories, he used to be carried ; 
but latterly he had much improved, and could walk about some distance 
without fatigue. He always took great care of himself, and seemed 
likely, in spite of his troublesome disease, to live some years: and we 
used to comfort him when in his melancholy moods, by saying that “a 
ricketty hinge always hung together the longest.” He had a curious 
notion, that his heart was on his right side instead of the left. 

We will conclude this short and hasty sketch by an anecdote which 
was a source of much amusement to his friends. About two years ago, 
when in London, he began a design of ‘Christopher Sly and the Land- 
lady’, from Catherine and Petruchio, and for a long time looked about 
for a model for Christopher. At length he met with a cobbler, the very 
.type of Sly in appearance; and as Liverseege never painted anything 
‘but from Nature, of course he wished to see the cobbler drunk in reality: 
-so he supplied himself with a bottle of gin, and plied his model well. But 
the bottle being finished, and the cobbler as “ sober as a judge,” he got 
another, which also went like so much water, and the cobbler as steady 
as ever. Liverseege was in a fury, and declared that he would not give 
him another drop, for that he would cost him more in gin to make him 
drunk than what the picture would fetch; and so he dismissed Crispin 
about his business, and gave up the design of his picture. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z.—Tue inclosed was not penned for publication ; but the very clever 
artist to whom it was sent has returned it to me with such entire praise 
(he having copied it,) that I have thought you are entitled to the refusal 
or admission of it in your most excellent publication. The accidental 
‘ encomium on my “ Treatise on Colours” would not have been brought 
in had I proposed the letter for the “ Library of the Fine Arts;” but as 
it declares no more than what the critics have agreed to, I dare subscribe 
to it. Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 
89, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, Cuarues Hayter. 
Sept. 12th, 1831. 


Dear Sir.—I have thought a good deal about your wish, that a trea- 
tise could be given to the painting art, explanatory of the flesh tints of 
Titian, Tintorette, Rubens, and Vandyke; and I think you might have 
added Lely and Sir Joshua, and indeed (in many instances) many other 
true colourers. What is to be done? that is the question. In all me- 
chanical proceedings, Rules can be found to direct the accomplishment 
of whatever is possible ; and whatsoever of the several materials which 
constitute all the parts of a whole picture, are individually to be learned 
by studying sufficiently their proporties,—as, anatomy and proportion of 
all animals,—a thorough acquaintance with architecture in general is also 
obedient to known and practical rules; and all appearances of these as 
well as all other objects, either of art or nature, are representable on any 
tablet by a law which the eye dictates for all, namely Perspective. With 
a practical knowledge of these, an artist may begin a picture with what 
I may term grammatical assurance ;—premising from the commence- 
ment of it, that if his design is to be seen, a due and judicious light must 
be represented to fall on those parts of his picture which are intended 
to hold the principal offices in it. Now, inasmuch as an artist of suffici- 
ent genius can give true character and right expression of passions, and 
has humble attention enough to study the various textures of accidental 
matters, from the objects themselves carefully set in that light and that 
degree of it, which is the lawgiver of his whole effect,—he can produce 

. a8 perfect a picture as the print of your * * * * * * *, without any colour 
at all. Now as we have proof positive that so much is perfectly atiain- 
able, without any exception, let us start on this high ground, for what- 
ever data may be obtained in the infinite operations. Of light on ob- 
jects of various colours, Mr. Burnett has offered rules from examples of 
the most eminent colourists in their best works. This, although an 
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active effort to help the tyro, leaves us only in possession of the “ where. 
fore,” but does not, cannot, explain the why? and the how? and leaves 
your wish still ungratified. Nor can I tantalize you with a hope that I 
shall have the triumphant honour of advancing so much on the subject, 
as your own ingenious and industrious mind already evinces by your 
works. When we consider, dear Sir, the fact that light contains within 
itself seven distinct colours, with which every artist should be thoroughly 
acquainted, as they are constantly in operation on the various matters 
on which light falls.—compounding with the colours which we call local, 
on each object, and at the same instant varying in effects of light, shade, 
and colour, according to folds, forms, and textures of them all, the art 
of colouring successfully seems left to the happy discrimination of 
genius in the applications of local means, I think I may claim the suc- 
cess of having set the pallet, in my last ‘‘ Treatise on Colours,” and with 
having added whatever approximates to a standard law in the use of them, 
in the fourteen laws of light, shade, and reflection, which I have ven- 
tured, as some small advance towards fixing on some of the invariable 
consequences of light and reflection of colours. 

I am not certain that it matters much (after the science of optics is 
understood), whether a painter should much concern himself about any- 
thing more than the colours and properties of his materials: his eye 
must decide on the colour, light, shade, and reflection of the object before 
him ; and when he has succeeded from real example, let him make a memo- 
randum of his process for any similar circumstance. And when will he 
find one? Every subject and circumstance will require the treatment 
suited to it, which, a thousand to one, will. be different in all the points 
which you wish a rule for. The delighting and surprising effects of the 
varieties of nature in all its departments, constitute their own particular 
laws and rules, suited to the occasion: and to be aware of monotony 
and mannerism, a painter cannot find all that his mind’s eye presents 
to him in his eternal high-lit study,—his painting-room. The refreshing 
effects of a picture, evidently painted from reality, when light as well as 
subject is well attended to, is now and then found to bear away the 
palm from very classical productions. But though all these truths must be 
attended to, they must be the subordinate attendants on a more exalted 
class of excellencies, whenever the highest class of the great style are 
assumed, Study, perseverance, and observation of Nature, in all her va- . 
riety of appearance, will bring to every artist the exact measure of his 
talent : and there can be no other means devised to make a recipe for 
producing another Titian, by your true friend, C. Hayter. 
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Cheap Art. 
“ We take this opportunity of giving a ‘hint to printsellers generally, 
that the first of them who shall come boldly forward with sufficient 
capital to take the lead, and give the public works of the highest eacel- 
lence at the lowest possible price, will stand a good chance of making a 
fortane, and such a man shall have our zealous support, &c. &e.”— 
Atheneum, January 14, 1832. 

Six,—I extract the foregoing paragraph from a literary journal, con- 
ducted, it is but fair to say, on very independent principles ; and though 
boasting a little more of its honesty than is consistent perhaps with 
good taste, yet its exposure of the odious system of literary puffing 
cannot be too highly commended. The criticisms on Art, however, 
with which this journal, as well as some of its cotemporaries, favour 
their readers, are, for the most part, utterly valueless; and I am glad 
to find that a work has been started which devotes itself exclusively 
to the Fine Arts; and I sincerely hope that your exertions may meet 
with a better reward than similar undertakings of the same class. I 
shall be gratified to find that the following remarks are deemed worthy 
a place in your “ Library.” 

Cheap Art, says the Editor of the Atheneum, shall meet with his pa- 
tronage.— What in the name of Fortune would the writer have? Can 
you pass a street without seeing the works of almost all our modern 
artists exposed to sale for the humble price of sixpence and upwards? 
Is it not matter of notoriety that proofs, as steel impressions are face- 
tiously called, are sold by the thousand at a sacrifice to cheap art, most 
ruinous to the proprietors? Let him ask the owners of those cheap pub- 
lications, the Annuals, whether they have had a “chance” even “of 
making a fortune” by those unhappy speculations. Cheap Art, indeed! 
are not the walls placarded with notices that a portrait of our gracious 
Queen, engraved by one of those ‘‘ eminent Artists,” * as they modestly 
term themselves, is given to the subscribers of the Court Journal ?—Is 
not the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge about to issue 
portraits of Locke, Bacon, &c. for the use of the “ operatives,” at a price 
that induces us to believe they must be drawn, engraved, and printed 
by steam ?—surely cheaper than this the Art cannot be made. The 
Editor may perhaps say, “All these are but rubbish ;— works of the 
highest excellence” are what I demand, “at the lowest possible price.” 
In utter ignorance of what he was writing must this paragraph have been 
penned. I should like to know by what mode this is to be effected. In 


* Vide Messrs. Findens’ Prospectus of their own Illustrations of Lord 
Byron’s Works. 
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talking of works of the highest excellence, the Editor, I presume, would 
include such as Burnet’s Waterloo from Wilkie, Turner’s Landscapes 
by Pye, Goodall, &c. I mention these as being familiar to most of your 
readers, without troubling you with more. 

Now, Sir, if the Editor knows anything of engraving, he must be 
aware that works of this class cannot be produced without the devotion 
of a long period of laborious application on the part of the engraver, - 
and that the material, copper, (for I presume the Atheneum Editor does 
not mean to state that works of the highest excellence can be produced 
on steel,) affords but a very limited number of good impressions, and that 
the possibility of producing works of this class ‘‘ cheap” is utterly hope- 
less; and that, in fact, the almost certain failure in undertaking works 
of the “ highest excellence” has led to the entire abandonment of such 
projects ; and that engraving is now merely applied to these degradations 
of art, steel plates for the Annuals, and the schemes of manufacturing 
engravers. It is in the knowledge of the writer, that a large en- 
graving, from a picture of one of our most eminent artists, is at this 
moment suspended, from the well-founded apprehension that the result 
will be unfavourable ; and if the Editor would favour his readers with 
his nostrum, how such a work as this, “‘ of the highest possible excel- 
lence,” is to be produced at “the lowest possible price,” with the 
slightest chance of remuneration, he will confer a great favour upon a 
highly talented artist. 

I have intruded perhaps too long on your patience ; but the prevailing 
humbug of the present day being cheapness, which, not being content 
with cheap editions of Bacon for the instruction of our mechanics,—of 
Byron, from which our peasantry may be enabled to glean lessons of 
morality and content,—is by some steam process to cover the walls of 
our cottages with works of the highest possible excellence at the lowest 
possible price, to the degradation of the art and the ruin of the specu- 
lators, I could not refrain from warning any one running the certainty 
of ruin by adopting the advice of the Editor, of standing “a good 
chance of making a fortune” by such a scheme. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
January 16, 1832. An AMATEUR. 


Srz.—An idea has suggested itself to me, which may perhaps be useful 
to your work. There are many engravers, who in the course of their 
practice have executed many works which they would be glad to bring 
before the public as specimens of their ability, but are deterred from so. 
doing by the certain expense and risk, which they cannot afford to 
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incur. ‘There are few subjects which meet the taste of the public; and 
many prints which have even what is called a good sale, are found after 
all to benefit only the printseller. Could such engravers find a medium 
for the publication of their works, by being saved all other expense than 
that of their labour, by the aid of your valuable publication, which of 
course goes exclusively into the hands of those who are the most, if not 
the only persons who feel any interest in art, and are capable of appre- 
ciating their skill,—you might thus add to the general attraction of 
your work, even if you gave graphic specimens which had no immediate 
connection with the subjects of each Number ; and the artists would also 
find a certain means of a cheap advertisement, more effectual than that 
of sticking their productions in the shop-windows, to catch the stray 
glance of the passing amateur. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Constant Reaper. 


[We think the suggestion of “A Constant Reader” a good one, and 
will gladly attend to any further proposition of the same kind that may 
be given.] ' 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe ; in a Series of Views of 
remarkable Ancient Edifices, Civil and Ecclesiastical ; in France, the 
Low Countries, Germany, and Italy. Engraved by John Coney, from 
his own Drawings taken on the Spot ; with Descriptive and Historical 
Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd. Folio. No. I. 


To those who are acquainted with Mr. Coney’s larger work, now in the 
course of publication, it is unnecessary to describe the present one, 
which is similar in its plan and in the style of its engraving, although 
upon a smaller—or, to speak more coirectly, not so inconveniently large 
ascale. This, therefore, we apprehend will become the more popular 
of the two. Notwithstanding that they are little more than “ in outline,” 
—for they do not, in fact, exactly correspond to what is usually under- 
stood by that term,—the plates possess considerable pictorial effect, being 
executed in a free, bold manner, and displaying rather the general 
physiognomy and the more characteristic parts, than the minutize of 
their respective subjects. While the architect therefore will discover, 
together with much to admire, something also to desiderate in them, 
Vox. III.—No. 13. ¥ 
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the painter and the amateur will appreciate and enjoy the spirit with 
which these outline sketches are touched. : 

The subjects themselves may truly be said to accord with the title of 
the publication, for they do belong to the architectural beauties of the 
Continent, and are moreover recommended by their not having been be- 
fore made so familiar to us as they deserve to be. We could almost wish 
that Mr. Coney had confined himself to Germany and the Low Countries; 
not because we shall be sorry to see any of the edifices of France and 
Italy illustrated by his pencil, especially’ should he favour us with the 
more curious specimens of ecclesiastical and civil architecture in those 
countries, but because the proposed limits of the work are so very con- 
tracted, compared with the exceedingly extensive field lying open to 
him, that he must necessarily omit many specimens belonging to the 
two former countries, in order to furnish any belonging to the two 
latter. On the other hand, there is undoubtedly some advantage in 
having examples selected from so many different parts of the Continent 
thus brought together, all executed by the same pencil, as it enables us 
to study the national physiognomy peculiar to each country. 

Of the plates given in the first Number'that of the Hotel de Ville at 
Antwerp is not the least interesting. The building is a grotesque, yet 
by no means an unpleasing specimen of a style debased in itself, but 
whose degradation is here carried to such an extent that we are recon- 
ciled to it, because it ceases to remind us of its origin, and therefore we 
are not shocked at the metamorphose it has undergone. In this assem- 
blage of little pilasters and-columns stuck between windows, there is no- 
thing to recall the idea of the columnar style of antiquity. Its very he- 
terogeneousness contributes to uniformity ; its crowded appearance is 
nearly equivalent to simplicity, for the whole is so crammed together as 
to appear a combination of windows separated from each other by small 
pillars. The view of the east end of the interior of St, Peter’s at Lou- 
vaine, showing the lofty and magnificent shrine, and the rich and some- 
what intricate architectural distance beyond it, is a fine sample of the 
pomp of Catholic art. Something must be supplied by the imagination, 
but the imagination itself warms as we contemplate the gorgeous out- 
line left to be filled up by the fancy. 

The Vignettes, of which there are eight, forming head-pieces to the 
descriptions in French and English of the plates, add materially to the 
value and interest of the publication; they being for the most part stri- 
kingly curious; and we wish that some notice had been bestowed upon 
them in the letter-press, as well as on the larger engravings. For this 
omission the writer certainly cannot allege the hackneyed excuse of “want 
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of space,” because he has left “‘ ample room and verge enough” for doing 
so, without encroaching upon such a margin as would be quite consist- 
ent with typographic luxury. Indeed, we must say, that we cannot 
extend to Mr. Lloyd’s pen any of the praise we have bestowed upon Mr. 
Coney’s pencil and graver; the descriptions are bald and meagre; they 
display nothing of research or industry, nor yet of feeling or taste. In 
speaking our opinion of them thus freely, we do not mean to insinuate that 
they are inferior to the accounts we generally meet with in similar works 
attached to their respective subjects ; but the conspicuous mention which 
is made of Mr. Lloyd’s name, led us to anticipate something above the 
usual stamp of such writers; and since he has not excelled them in 
ability, we think he would have done well to have equalled them in their 
modesty and their anonymousness. 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Byron’s Works. In 8vo. Part I. 
Five Plates. London, 1832. 


Tue idea of illustrating Byron’s own life and his poems, by actual views 
of the places he had himself visited, and has so passionately described 
in many of the most splendid passages in his works, must be allowed to 
be a happy one ; since these graphic addenda connect themselves more 
intimately both with the writer himself and his works, than is usually 


the case ; such embellishments being, for the most part, very parasitical 
additions to the books they are intended to accompany. In one sense, 
then, these plates are not very far fetched, yet in another they certainly 
are,—for they will present us with views from many a distant and beau- 
tiful region from the most western to the most eastern point of South- 
ern Europe. Byron was a traveller; and his ‘Childe Harold’ alone forms 
a poetical map where we behold marked-in a variety of localities of the 
most favourable description for the pencil. 

These Illustrations are remarkably cheap and exceedingly well exe- ° 
cuted, although not exactly in that very superior style for which some of 
our contemporaries have been pleased to extol them, affirming that they 
are unequalled by any engravings of similar subjects in the Annuals. On 
the contrary, we think there is a hardness of outline, and a want of 
aerial perspective in one or two, that are rather displeasing ;—in the 
view of Lochin-y-Gair, for instance, and in that of Corinth, in which 
latter the buildings are brought nearer the eye than is consistent with 
their actual situation in the picture. The view of Corinth, too, has a 
character of coldness and a chilling look about it, that by no means pre- 
possess us in its favour. This may perhaps, in some degree, be attribu- 
table to the view not having been taken by Stanfield himself, but drawn 

Y2 
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by him from a sketch by another individual, as we perceive is the case 
with regard to two other subjects. It is but too evident that he has been 
at a loss to supply the imperfections of his documents ; for although no 
one is more capable of putting effect into a landscape than Stanfield, 
he doubtless hardly felt himself at liberty to venture upon mere pictorial 
improvement, where fidelity of local portraiture is an essential requisite. 
Hence, as it appears to us, have arisen the indecision and barren gene- 
ralization of which we complain. It seems rather ungracious, perhaps, 
to call attention to such weak points; still candour and fairness compel 
us to notice these defects; and although the term candour may not seem 
very applicable for such a purpose, we cannot help considering it quite 
as uncandid for a critic to dissemble and take no notice of errors he him- 
self feels to exist, as it is to suppress the mention of beauties. The suc- 
ceeding Parts will, we have no doubt, contain many subjects of greater 
interest in themselves and treated with superior feeling ; yet even should 
that not prove to be the case, the work can hardly fail to be popular and 
to turn out a successful speculation, as well on account of its forming a 
remarkably cheap and elegant “‘ picture-book,” as from its being so in- 
timately connected with the works of one who may be styled The Poet 
of the nineteenth century. 


The Chamelion.—Atkinson : Glasgow. 

This is a collection of Essays in prose and verse, and said to be in the 
style of the Annuals. Mr. Atkinson is both author and publisher, being 
ambitious of a higher name than that of a mere bibliopolist. We sus- 
pect he will find it most advisable to give up this ambition. The print 
facing the title-page is beautifully designed and engraved. 


Lord Durham. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. Engraved by C. Turner, 
A.R.A. 


The original painting shows Lawrence’s general system of work- 
ing very distinctly ; it is somewhat harsh in the tones of the flesh, and 
in every touch reveals to the eye, that which ought never to intrude— 
the pencilling of the artist. In the engraving this is not so perceptible ; 
and also in the tone of the white for the shirt collar, Turner has subdued 
its harshness and rawness. 


T. Telford, Esq. FRS.L.&E. Painted by S. Lane. Engraved by 
_ W. Raddon. (Dedicated to the Members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers.) Edmund Turrel. 


_ The influence of Lawrence’s style is too perceptible in everv ane af 
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the present race of portrait-painters, with the honourable exception of 
Wilkie. Mr. Lane since Lawrence’s death has been much engaged 
in the task of completing some of the latter’s unfinished portraits;— 
whether this has been the cause we cannot say, but the portrait in ques- 
tion bears evidence of great imitation,—though certainly not to such 
servile lengths as many individuals whom we could name: there is 
moreover great individuality about the head, which would warrant 
us in saying it is a good likeness. The left leg is somewhat out of 
drawing; it wants fore-shortening and perspective. The engraving 
(in line) of the face and hands is remarkably clear, and the rest bold 
and sparkling. 


Tric-Trac. D.Teniers, Pinx. W. Raddon, Sculpt. From the origi- 
nal Painting in the Collection of Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. M.P. 
H. Leggatt, and Co. 


Engravings from the old Masters are scarce now-a-days; and with the 
exception of those from the National Gallery, reviewed in our second 
Volume*, until the appearance of the print before us, there has been 
nothing from any of the painters of old; though they are highly welcome 
when properly executed. ‘ Tric-Trac’ represents an interior, with a party 
of military Bourgeois, four of them forming the principal group, two of 
whom are playing at Tric-Trac, and the two others are lookingon. To 
the right, the composition is broken by an archway and passage, and 
from the top of the arch is suspended a lanthorn, that throws a Rem- 
brandtish effect of light on a group of figures playing at cards in the 
outer court; and beneath the arch ‘and shadow of the light, stand four 
other figures, these forming the connecting link between the principal 
and the outer group, without which the picture would be bare and heavy. 
The expression and attitudes of the figures, especially of the principals, 
are-just and appropriate. The great aim in studying compositions of 
this high character, should be the endeavour to analyse the methods and 
principles of design ; how every object is properly relieved and made out 
by colour‘and shade, and yet to preserve the utmost simplicity and just 
effect of nature. The engraver has preserved the brilliant and transpa- 
rent style of Teniers. The group of armour on the right, and earthen 
pitcher on the left, by the bold and forcible manner in which they are 
executed, give to the whole great richness and effect. 


* Library of Fine Arts, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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Mazeppa. Pairited by Horace Vernet. Engraved by J. G. S. Lucas, 
F. G. Harding. 

The stirring and vivid poem of Byron’s is in the original picture il- 
lustrated in the most graphic and brilliant manner: but Mr. Lucas should 
be wary of the aqua fortis; it is only when used by such men as his old 
master S. W. Reynolds, that it is safe and effective. There is not a part 
of the print that is not etched; the consequence is, the character of mez- 
zotinto engraving is almost obliterated, and that of a common aquatint 
substituted. The distant landscape and trees in the middle ground should 
at least have been free from the etching needle ;—as also should that 
which the painter meant for—and which the engraver has not repre- 
sented very like—water. This illustration represents Mazeppa hunted 
by the wolves, and the horse leaping into a stream. 

The companion print, (also after Vernet, and engraved by Lucas,) where 
the troop of wild horses surround Mazeppa and his fallen steed, is 
better than the other, the etching not being so predominant, but still too 
black; technically termed, mere black and white’; that is, no gradation 
of demi-tints. There is however a boldness in the style, which tells well 
for Mr. Lucas’s ability. 


Lame leading the Blind. Painted by C. Hancock. Engraved by H. 
Beckworth. (Dedicated to William Miles, Esq. 2nd Regiment Life- 
Guards.) F. G. Harding. 


This is a very admirable line engraving, from a good painting of the 
school of Landseer ;—not that we mean to insinuate that it is merely an 
imitation ; but as portraying the same line of subject. The painting is 
one of the best that Mr. Hancock has ever done: the dogs are full of 
character and expression, and the whole composition tasteful and pictu- 
resque. . The engraving is bold, rich in tone, and the texture of some 
parts approaching to mezzotinto. Mr. Beckwith bids fair to rival our 
first-rate engravers in line. 


The King. Drawn on Stone by R. J. Lane, from an original drawing 
by A. Morton. Dickenson. 


A very good lithographic print; beyond that, it has no particular merit. 


Frame Tablets, for mounting Drawings, Prints, &c. Vizetelly and Co. 


At a time when the riches of the Portfolio are so much a favourite 
occupation of the evening, these “frame tablets” afford a ready and 
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elegant means of giving due effect to the drawings. The Collector will 
find them a great acquisition, and fully to justify our recommendation. 
They give the effect of projection without being actually raised, and 
blend with the drawings so as to seem part of them; so that with in- 
creased effect as compared with what has been usually employed for the 
same purpose, they possess the further advantage of lying flat in the 
Portfolio or Album, without being so liable to soil, added to which they 
are little more than half the price. 


The Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk ; from Pictures painted by James 
Stark. Stacy, Old Hay-market; Norwich: and Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This is one of those splendid works, which only require to be seen 
to be duly appreciated. It is too often the case in works of art produced 
out of London, that, from a want of means, works issued from a pro- 
vincial press betray their rusticity by their appearance. The want of 
approximation of the dwelling of the painter to that of the engraver, 
which prevents that superintendence of the plate by the former which 
can alone produce excellence, presents also another bar to the accom- 
plishment of this end; while the printing of the plates and the 
letter-press, with the want of many of the minor helps of getting up a 
work elegantly, all operate to the disadvantage of the provincial pub- 
lisher. But the work before us presents none of these objections. 
The “ Views on the Rivers of Norfolk” are painted by one who has 
transferred them, not only to his sketch-book, but also to his easel ; 
and he has been fortunate enough to procure engravers, who have im- 
parted all his feelings to their copper. The abilities of Cooke, Fox, 
W. R. Smith, Burnet, Goodal, Forrester, and their associates, have 
given an effect to the plates truly delightful. The Descriptions of 
the scenes represented, are written by J. W. Robberds, jun., a native 
of Norwich, an antiquary, who, we understand, has trundled his hoop 
over the streets he so correctly and so elegantly describes. Reedham 
Mill (Burnet) is a perfect gem; and the little bit of Cuypish back- 
ground, with the mill, is quite enchanting. As a whole, the engra- 
vings remind us of those of the best days of Byrne, Middiman, and 
Milton; combining all their colour, with the excellences, and without 
the affectation of the sparkle of the modern school. 

To those whose fortunes allow them the luxuries of large paper 
works, the etchings, attached only to these copies, will be found inva- 
luable; and we have only to hope that Mr. S. will be amply remune- 
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rated for the anxiety, trouble, and: enormous expense attendant upon 
every speculation of this nature. 


The Continental Annual, for 1832. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This is the only Annual we know of which at once openly avows 
that it is devoted to the purpose merely of amusement. ‘Impressed 
with the belief,” says the Editor in the Preface, “that the taste for 
the wild and wonderful will endure as long as man retains the faculty 
of imagination, we have selected from the varied walks of literature 
the fairy track of romance.” In this we believe there is much policy 
and knowledge of human nature, and the performance is equally as good 
as the design. At any rate, we have no right to find fault with it 
for not being what it does not profess to aim at. There are not many ar- 
ticles,—only thirteen; but they are all good, especially ‘Early Impres- 
sions,’ and ‘The Rose of Rouen.’ Each is intended as illustrative of 
the several plates, which are from designs by Prout, whose name alone 
will be sufficient to satisfy our hesitating readers that this work is 
well entitled to their patronage. The engravings confer no discredit 
on his professional eminence; and this, considering the peculiar cha- 
racter of his style and abilities, we conceive to be the highest praise. 


Carlos Ferriers, the Italian Boy. Painted by J. Hayes. Engraved .by 
J. Thompson. 


The painter of this, we understand, having some months since seen an 
Italian boy at his door, took the opportunity of painting him, little 
thinking then that he was afterwards to prove a subject of such painful 
interest. We have heard from other quarters that the resemblance is 
correct, and the portrait itself speaks well for the painter’s ability. The 
attitude is easy and natural, the head expressive and finely drawn, and 
altogether it reminds us of the style of Murillo. We could have wished 
the back-ground beyond the extremity of the shadow from the face had 
been lighter,—it would appear in better harmony with the bright figure: 
a fault which many of our artists are too apt to commit. 





CATALOGUES OF PICTURES EXHIBITED AT THE ROOMS OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Continued from p. 88.] 
E1cHTH EXHIBITION, 1776. 


** Laus nova nisi oritur, etiam vetus amittitur.”—Pub, Syrus. 


Antonio Alexander.—1. A Small Landscape. _ 

James Alves.—2, St. Cecilia (half length) (a miniature). $. Portrait of a 
Child (ditto). 

— Ashford.—4. A Landscape. 

Richard Atkinson.—5. A Landscape (in water-colours). 

William Austin—6. View on the Rhine near Coblentz. 

John cael). (Associate)—7. A Marble Bust (a portrait). 8. Narcissus (a 
model). 

J. J. Barralet—9. The Elder Brothers (from Beaumont and Fletcher). 
10. The Spanish Curate (ditto). 11. Women Bathing. 

Melchior Barralet—12. View of Carshalton in Surrey. 

George Barret, R.A.—13. View on Llanberies Pool in the Mountains of 


Snowden, North Wales. 14. Group of Beech Trees in the Park of Wil- 
liam Loche, Esq., Surrey (water-colours). 


W. A. Barron.—15. View of Hampton Court and the River, looking towards 
Thames Ditton. 16. View at Stoke in Buckinghamshire. 

James Barry, R.A—17. Death of General Wolfe. 18. Portraits in the cha- 
racter of Ulysses and his Companions escaping from the cave of Poly- 
pheme. (Homer’s Odyssey.) 

F. Bartolozzi, R.A—19. A Drawing (in colours) representing Charity. 

William Beechey.—20 and 20+. Portraits. 

E. Belk.—21. Elevation of the Principal Front, designed for the Town Hall, 
Bath. 

Mary Benwell.—22 and 23. Portraits. 

Mary Bertrand.—24 and 25. Portraits. 26. A Primrose Girl. 

John Bogle —27 and 28. Portraits. 

John Boultbee.—29. A Landscape. 

Thomas Boultbee.—30. A Landscape. 31. Ditto. 

Josiah Boydell—s2. A Portrait. 33. Juno. 

Charles Brown.—34. A Frame with Gems and Impressions, viz.: A Group of 
Stags; Ditto of Lions. 

George Brown.—35. A Landscape. 


William Brown.—36. A Frame with Gems and Impressions, viz.: Liberality 
directing her Attributes to the Debtor’s Prison (engraved for the Society 
for relieving Persons confined for Small Debts); Portrait; Hercules and 
Omphale; Portrait; Bacchus; A Young Satyr; Ganymede. 

Vor. III.—No, 13. Z 
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E. Burch, R.A.—37. A Model (in wax) of the Empress of Russia. $8 and 
$9. Portraits. 40. Sulphur Casts from Gems, viz.: An Emblem of Silence; 
A Head of Raphael; A Figure of Hope; Head of Sir Isaac Newton; An 
Emblem of Meditation. 41. A Head of Apollo with the Stone. 


William Burgess.—42. A Portrait. 


P. C. Canot (Associate).—43. A Proof Print (after Mr, Paton) of the Action 
between the Russians and the Turks, in July 1770. 


Agostino Carlini, R.A.—44. A Portrait. 


— Carteaur.—45. The Genius of Painting assisted by the Graces employing 
the colours of the Rainbow to represent Beauty (the Portrait of a Lady). 


George Carter.—46. A Weary Pilgrim on his Journey toSt. Peter. 47. The 
Dying Pilgrim, with a View of the Sibyl’s Temple at Rome. 


Charles Catton, R.A.—48. The Triumph of Love (an emblematic picture) ’ 
49. ASmall Landscape. 50. A Salvator Mundi. 


Charles Catton, Jun.—51. View of London from Blackfriars Bridge. 52. Ditto 
of Westminster from Westminster Bridge. 


Joseph Cerracci.—53. Thetis entreating Jupiter to revenge the wrongs her son 
Achilles had suffered from Agamemnon. (Pope’s Iliad, book ii. p. 662.) 


John Cervan.—54. View of Mr. Hoare’s Seat in Somersetshire. 55. View 
thirty miles from Exeter. 


Sir Geo. Chalmers, Bart.—56. A Portrait. 

Sir William Chambers, R.A.—57. Plan and Elevation of a Mausoleum. 
Mason Chamberlin, R.A.—58 and 59.—Portraits. 

C. Chapman.—60. Four Small Portraits (in chalk). 

J. B. Cipriani, R.A.—61. The Rape of Orythia. (Ovid’s Met.) 

John Singleton Copley.—62. A Conversation. 


Richard Cosway, R.A.—63. A Madonnaand Child (portraits). 64. Portrait 
of a Young Lady in the Character of Psyche (a miniature). 


Samuel Cotes.—65 to 67. Portraits. 


John Cozens.—68. A Landscape, with Hannibal in his march over the Alps, 
showing to his army the fertile plains of Italy. 


William Craft.—69. A Basso-relievo from an Antique Gem (enamel). 

Robert Crone—70. A Landscape. 71. Its Companion. 72. Two Land- 
scapes (drawings). 

Richard Crosse —73. A Portrait. : 

George Cuit.—74. The Infant Jupiter fed with Goat’s Milk and Honey. 

Nathaniel Dance, R.A.—75. The Death of Mark Anthony. 


N. T. Dall (Associate)—76. View of Gordal near Malkham in Craven, 
Yorkshire, 77. View near Fountain’s Abbey in Yorkshire, belonging to 
the Honourable William Aislabie. 


Thomas Daniel.—78. A Flower Piece. 
Robert Davy.—79. A Venus and Cupid, 80. A Portrait. 81. A Miniature. 
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Thomas Day.—82. A Portrait. 


Benjamin Diemar.—83. A Father lamenting over hisSon, whom he had slain 
in his madness. ( Klopstock’s Messiah, b. ii. p. 38.) 84. Agis King of Sparta 
(Plutarch’s Lives). 85. Portrait of a Gentleman (whole length miniature). 
86. Ditto of a Young Roman. 87. The Monument of the Horatii and 
Curatii at Albano near Rome. 


John Dotchen.—88. A Villa designed for a gentleman in Middlesex. 
William Doughty.—89. A Portrait. 
Robert Dunkarton.—90 to 93. Portraits. 


Richard Edwin.—94. Longitudinal Section of the Concert Room in Hanover 
Square. 


Stephen Elmer (Associate).—95. Dead Game. 96. Death of a Fox. 97. Fish 
and Cat. 98.-Fruit. 99. Ditto. 


Thomas Englehart.—100. Two Portraits. 

George Englehart —101. A Family (in miniature). 

— Fane.—102, A Portrait. 

James Gandon.—103. Ruins of a Temple(a stained drawing). 104. Ditto (ditto). 
Caleb Garbrand.—105. A Portrait. 


Edmund Garvey (Associate).—106. A View of the Bristol Hot Well House 
and St. Vincent’s Rock. 107. Ditto of ditto, taken near the Ferry. 
108. Ditto of Rocks called Hare Hole, near Lulworth Castle, the seat of 
Edward Wild, Esq. 109. Ditto of ditto, called Barn’s Door. 110. Ditto 
of Portland Island near the Chapel. 111. The Lakeof Nemi. 112. Two 
Small Views. 


J. Gaskell —118, A Portrait. 


Henry Gilder —114. North-east View of Windsor Castle. 115. A View 
from Nature. 


John Grassie—116. Two Drawings (in pen and ink). 


Valentine Green (Associate). 117. South-east View of the Abbot’s Tower, 
with the Churches All Saints and St. Lawrence, Evesham, Worcestershire. 


J. Hippisley Green 118. Jacob meeting Rachel. 


William Griffin.—119. Portrait of Mr. Lovat, of Worcester, the Electrical 
Philosopher. 120. Ditto of a Lady (miniature). 


Charles Grignion—121. A Portrait. 122. Cephalus and Procris. (Ovid’s Met. 
book vii.) 

S. H. Grimm.—123. Three Landscapes (in water-colours). 

Gavin Hamilton. —124. Mary Queen of Scots resigning her Crown. 

William Hamilton.—125. Two Drawings of Ruins. 

C. Handasyde,—126. A Portrait (in enamel). 


Thomas Hardwick, Jun—127. Elevation of a Mausoleum. 128. Ditto of a 
Senate House. 


— Hay.—129. A Miniature. 


William Hoare, R.A.—130 and 131. Portraits. 
Z 2 
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John Holcraft, Jun—132. Design for a Gentleman's Villa. 


William Hodges.—133. View of Matavie Bay in the Island of Otaheite. 
134. View taken in the Bay of Otaheite, Peha. 135. Two Views in 
Dusky Bay (small). 


Thomas Holloway.—i36. Portrait of a Gentleman. 137. Ditto of the 
Rev. R, Robinson. 138. The Pensive Muse (an ne ier iad from an in- 
taglio), after Angelica Kauffman. 


Francis Holman.—139. A Shipwreck near Beachy Head. 140. His Majesty's 
Ship Victory sailing from Sheerness, preparing to anchor at the Nore. 


Camillus Hone-—141. A Brace of Partridges. 


Nathaniel Hone, R.A.—142. A Lady and Child. 143. St. Cecilia. 144.A 
Lady in the Character of Heve. 145. A Lady winding Gold Thread. 
146. A Scholar of Westminster. 


Horace Hone.—147. A Portrait. 

John Howes.—148 to 150,—Portraits. 

Thomas Hull.—151. A Portrait. 

James Hunter —152. Design for a Temple dedicated to the Cardinal Virtues. 


. Alexis Judlin.—153. A Fancy Piece representing Innocence. 154. A 
Portrait. 


Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—155. The tender Eleanora sucking the Venom out 
of the Wound which Edward I., her Royal Consort, received with a poi- 
soned Dagger from an Assassin i in Palestine (Rapin’s Hist. vol. iii. p. 179). 
156. Lady Elizabeth Grey imploring of Edward IV. the Restitution of her 
deceased Husband’s Lands, forfeited in the Dispute between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster (Rapin’s Hist. vol. v. p. 26). 157. Patience. 


“ Her meek hands folded on her modest breast, 
In mute submission lifts the adoring eye 
E’en to the storm that wrecks her.”——Mason's Caractacus, p. 15. 


158. Armida in vain endeavours with her Entreaties to prevent Rinaldo’s 
Departure ( Tasso, vol. ii, canto 16). 159. Portrait of a Gentleman (whole 


length). 
J. Joseph Kauffman.—160. Portrait of Himself. 161. Charity. 


John Kitchingman.—162. A Portrait. 

James Lambert.—163. View in Plashet Park near Lewes. 
James Lambert, Jun.—164. Two small Fruit Pieces. 
William Lawranson.—165. A Portrait. 


Thomas Lee.—166. Drawing of a Summer-house in Lady Pelham’s Park at 
Esher, Surrey. 167. Design for a Garden Pavilion. 


Thomas Leverton.—168. Principal Front of Boyles, now building in Essex. 
R. Livesay.—169. A Portrait. 170. St. Eldred of the Bower (Vide Miss 
_ More’s Poems). 

John Charles Lochee.—171 and 172. Busts. 


P. J. De Loutherbourg—1it3. A Landscape, with Cattle. 174. A Winter 
Morning. with a Party skating. 175. A Summer’s Evening, with a View 
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of a Public Road. 176. A rocky Landscape, with a Cataract. 177. A 
Landscape, with Cattle. 178. Banditti. 179. A small Portrait of a 
Lady. 180. A Boxing Match (from Tom Jones). 181. The Shepherdess 

a drawing). 182. Lauretta (ditto) (ditto). 


of the Alps (from Marmontel) 
183. A Banditti Soldier (ditto). 


Thomas Major ( Associate)—184. Our Saviour when young, in the character 
of the Good Shepherd, collecting the strayed Lambs. 


* Looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy wrapt soul sitting in thine eyes.” — Milton, Il Penseroso. 


Engraved from a Painting of Murillo, in the Collection of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Bridgewater. 


Thomas Malton, Jun.—i85. The Market-place of Pontefract (a stained 
drawing). 186. Ditto of Beverley, Yorkshire (ditto). 


William Martin.—187. A Portrait. 

Jeremiah Meyer, R.A.—188 and 189. Portraits. 

J. Jacob Miltenberg.—190. The Judgment of Paris (in enamel). 

John Moore-—191. A Bust. 

P. M. Morland.—192. Two Portraits. 

Mary Moser, R.A.—193. A small Flower Piece. 194. Venus and Cupid. 
Joseph Moser.—195. A Head in the Character of Flora (in enamel). 


William Newton.—196. Section of a City House of the ancient Romans, de- 
signed for the Second Volume of the Translation of Vitruvius. 197. Ele- 
vation of the Villa Urbano, ditto. 


James Nizon.—198. Portrait of a Young Lady (in miniature). 


Joseph Nollekens, R.A.—199. Statue of Juno (in marble). 200. A Bust 
(ditto). 201. Ditto, 202. Ditto. 


James Northcote-—203. An Old Man’s Head. 


Edward Oram.—204. A Summer’s Evening. 205. A View of Windsor 
Castle from Cranbourn Wood. 


John Parker —206. A Landscape, with the Triumph of Bacchus. 207. A 
small ditto, with Pluto and Proserpine. 208. Ditto, Ceres in search 
of her Daughter. 


George Parbury.—209. Cybele (a model in wax). 
Thomas Parkinson —210. A Scene in the Duenna (act iii.). +210. Ditto. 


William Parry.—211 and 212. Portraits. 213. Hieva, Chief Mourner of 
Otaheite ( Hawksworth’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 286). 214 and 215. Portraits. 


William Pars (Associate). 216 and 217. Portraits. 
P. Pastorini—218. Drawing of a Painted Ceiling. 


R. Paton —219. View of the City and Port of Rochester. 220. View of 
His Majesty’s Dockyard at Deptford and the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, 
with the Procession of the Trinity Masters, being part of a set of Views 
of the Royal Dockyards. 


Edward Penny, R.A.—221. Jane Shore led to do penance at St. Paul’s. The 
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insolent in office and pretenders to purity, by insulting the wretched, be- 
tray their own baseness. 

William Peters (Associate).—-222. Mr. Wortley Montague in his Dress as 
an Arabian Prince. 223 to 226. Portraits. 

Anthony Poggi.—227. Two small Portraits. 

Thomas Rawlins.—228. South Front of a Design for a Person of Quality. 

Catherine Read.—229 and 230. Portraits. 

Philip Reinagle—231. A Portrait. 

Thomas Redmond.—232. A Portrait. ° 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A—233. Portrait of a Lady (whole length). 
234. Ditto (ditto). 235. Ditto of a Nobleman (ditto). 236. Omiah 
(ditto). 237. A Nobleman (half length). 238. A Lady (half length). ° 
+ 238. Ditto. 239. Portrait of a Boy in the Character of Henry VIII. 
240. Portrait of a Nobleman (three quarters). 241. Ditto of a Gentleman 
(ditto). 242. Portrait of a Child in the Character of Bacchus. 
2438. St.John. 244. Samuel. - 

John Richards, R.A.—245. View of Chepstow Castle in Monmouthshire. 
246. Ditto of the Colosseum. 247. Ditto of the Castle of St. Angelo. 
248. A Lamp-light. 

Alice Richardson —249. Portrait of Oteronganente, one of the American 
Chiefs now in London. 250. A Portrait. 251. A Boy’s Head. 

George Richardson.—252. The Ceiling executed in the Grecian Hall at Ked- 
lestone, the Seat of the Right Hon. Lord Scarsdale. 

Samuel Rickards.—253. ‘Three Portraits. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—254. Portrait of an Artist. 255. Boys at Play, 
representing Spring and Autumn (a ceiling piece). 256. Portrait of a 
Child. 257. Agrippina landing at Brundusium with the Ashes of Ger- 
manicus, and delivering the Urn to the Centurions to be carried to Rome 
(a drawing). ( Vide Tacitus, book 3.) 

Samuel Robinson.—258. Design for the principal Front of a public Assembly 
House. f 

M. A. Rooker (Associate) —259. A Ruin (a stained drawing). 260. The 
Cross aisle of Bayham Abbey, Sussex (ditto). 261. A Part of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge (ditto). 262. Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire (ditto). 

Peter Royer —263. A Landscape, with Architecture. 

John Russell ( Associate).—264 to 270. Portraits. 

Paul Sandby, R.A.—271. Part of Bangor. 272. A Landscape, with a Re- 
cruiting Party. 273. Ditto, a Warm Evening. 

John Saunders, Jun.—274. Jacob and the Angel. 275. A Foundling Girl. 
276. Two Small Portraits (in crayons). ' 

James Scouler,—277. A Portrait. 

Dominick Serres, R.A.—278. A View of Brown Sea Island and Castle near 
Pool, belonging to Humphrey Sturt, Esq. 279. The South-west View of 
the Island of Lundy, in the Bristol Channel, belonging to Sir John Borlase 

’ Warren, Bart. 
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James Shaw.—280, Two Portraits. 
Samuel Shelly —281. Three Miniatures. 

John Keyse Sherwin —282. Galatea. (Ovid's Met. book xiii. ver. 370.) 
Charles Shirriff—283. A Portrait. 284. A Frame with Five Portraits. 
Wiiliam Shuter.—285. A Flower Piece. 

John Skinner. —286. A Portrait. 

John Simmonds, Bristol—287. A Portrait. 

Paul Smart.—288. A Portrait. 


John Soan.—289. The Principal Facade and Plan of a Design for a Royal 
Academy. 


Jonathan Spilsbury.— 290 to 292. Portraits. 


George Stubbs.—293. Tigers at Play. 294. Mares and Foals. 295. Portrait 
ofa Dog. 296. Ditto. 


William Tait—297. The Meeting of Belisarius with his daughter Eudoxia. 
298. A Portrait. 


James Tussie—299. Three Portraits (in paste). 
Alexander Taylor.—300. Three Miniatures. 
William Tomkins ( Associate).—301, A Nest of Magpies. 


Charles Tomkins—302. A View near Dorking, Surrey. $03. Ditto of Nor- 
thaw Church, Hertfordshire. 304. A Bridge, its companion. 


A. Toussaint.—305. A Portrait. 

William Tyler, R.A.—306. A Bust of an Officer (in marble). 

Benjamin Vandergucht—307. A Portrait. 308. Ditto of an Artist. 309. The 
Steward of the Stratford Jubilee. 310. A Portrait. 


Samuel Wale, R.A. (Professor of Perspective).—311. Sume of the Nobility, 
Bishops, and principal Citizens of London swearing allegiance to King 
William at Berkhamstead Abbey (a sketch). 312. The Duke of York taken 
from his Mother the Dowager of Edward LV. out of the Sanctuary of 


Westminster, to be conveyed to the Tower to his Brother, by order of 
Richard Duke of Gloucester (ditto). 


John Webber.—313. Portrait of an Artist. 314. Two Views of the Environs 
of Paris. 


Henry Webber.—315. A Senatorial Figure (a model). 


Benjamin West, R.A.—316. Devout Men taking the Body of St. Stephen (an 
altar-piece). 317. Daniel interpreting to Belshazzar the Writing on the 
Wall. 318. Hagar and Ishmael. 319. Isaac’s Servant tying the Bracelet 
on Rebecca’s arm. 320. Rinaldo and Armida. $21. A Domestic Scene. 


Ann Whytell_—322. A Piece of Shells. $23. Ditto (in water-colours). 
William Wickham.—324. Elevation of a Shouting Casine. 

Robert Wilkinson.—325. An Oval Landscape. $26. A Small Landscape. 
Richard Wilson, R.A.—327. A View of Sion House from Richmond Cute 
Thomas Wogan.—328. A Frame with Five Miniatures. 

John Yenn(Associate).—329. A Casine for a Gentleman’s Park. 330. A Villa, 
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Honorary. 

$31. A Portrait, by a Lady. $32. Two Views in North Wales, by Mr. G. 
Gains. 333. A View of the Queen’s Palace, by Mr. John Serres. 334. A 
View after Nature, by a Young Gentleman. 335. Ditto, by a Young Lady. 
336. A View of the Market-place at Dieppe, with part of St. James's 
Church, by Mr. Davis. 337. A Grecian Fair, by a Gentleman. 338. Pot- 
fair, Cambridge, its companion, by ditto. $39. A small Drawing, by ditto. 
$40. Ditto, its companion, by ditto, 341. A View in Risby Park (adraw- 
ing), by a Young Lady. 342. A View of London Bridge,’with St. Magnus’ 
Church from Fish Street Hill, by a Gentleman. 343. A View of the Pa- 
rade at Margate, by Mr. Eyre. 344. Part of Canterbury Cathedral, by 
ditto, 345. A Drawing from Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard, by a Lady. 
$46. Caister Castle, Norfolk, the house of Sir John Fastolf, by Captain F. 
Grosse. 347. Keep and Leaning Tower of Caerpilly Castle, Glamorgan, 
by ditto. 348. A Landscape, by a Gentleman. 349. A View in North 
Wales, by Mr. Tobin. 350. A Village Wedding, by G. Keate, Esq. 

_ $51. Shakspeare’s Cliff at Dover, as it appeared in 1767 before the Fall of 
its Summit, by ditto. 352. A Cottage, its companion, by ditto. $53. A 
View in the Island of Guadaloupe (a stained drawing), by a Gentleman. 
354. The Source of the Danube, by ditto, 355. Venus and Attendants (in 
crayons), by a Lady. $56. Flora (ditto), by ditto. 357. A View of Hever 
Castle, in the County of Kent (a drawing), bya Gentleman. 358. A View 
of the Citadel of Palais in the Island of Belleisle, after its reduction by his 
Majesty’s Troops in the year 1761, by Lieut. Col. West. 359. A Drawing 
(in chalk), by a Lady. 360. A Drawing in the Front of Wollerton Hall, 
by ditto. $61. Two Miniatures, by ditto. $62. A Head of Sophonisba, by 
ditto. 363. Our Saviour blessing the Elements, by ditto. 364. A Holy 
Family, by ditto. 

Omitted. 

Thomas Hickey.—365, Portraitof Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cum- 
berland. 

George Carter —366. Philosophers reasoning in Ovid’s Tomb. 

— Carteaur.—367. A Portrait. 


William Hodges.—368. A View in Dusky Bay, New Zealand. 

John Toldsone—369. Camillus the Dictator and the perfidious Schoolmaster 
of Falerii. (Plutarch’s Life of Camillus.) 

— Lair.—370. A Holy Family (in miniature). 

John Feary.—371. A View of Windermere Lake, Westmoreland, taken on 
Furness Fell, Lancashire. 

Vicenzo Rubbigliard.—372. Two Portraits. 

Robert Wilkinson —373. A Landscape. 

W. Hanneman.—374. A Portrait. - 

Francis Sartorius.—375. Portrait of a Horse. 

Benjamin Hillingbeck.—376. An Arabian Horse, the property of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. 

Thomas Pye.—377. Portrait of a Child. 

Joseph Moser.—S78. A Portrait (a model in wax). 

Robert Davy.—$79. A Madonna. 
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NINTH EXHIBITION, 1777. 





“ Sint Mecenates non derunt, Flacce, Marones.”—Mart. 





John Alefounder, Jun.—1. A Design for a Lunatic Hospital. 


David Allan —2, An Italian Shepherd Boy. 3. A Neapolitan Girl. 4. A 
Family of the Island of Procida in the Mediterranean giving Alins to a 
Hermit. 


Charles Almande.—5. A Fresh Gale. 
James Alves.—6. Portraits (in crayons). 
John Bacon (Associate).—-7. A Head of Jupiter Tonans (a model). 8. A 


_ Bust (in marble). 9. Two of the Muses (in marble) designed for the Pi- 
lasters of a Chimney-piece. 


James Barbut.—10. Shells. 11. Butterflies. 


J. Melchior Barralet.—12. A View of Maidstone Churchand Bridge (a tinted 
drawing). 13. Ditto Maidstone Church and College (ditto). 14. The City 
of Rochester from Stroud (ditto). 15. Rochester Castle and Bridge (ditto). 


George Barret, R.A.—16. A Storm, the Scene Llanberies Pool in the Moun- 
tains of Wales. 17. A View on ditto, Morning. 18. A View, from Rich- 
mond Hill, of the Queen’s Terrace. 


W. A. Barron. 19. View on West End Green at Stoke in Buckinghamshire. 
(a drawing). 20. Ditto on Fotteridge Common (ditto). 

William Beechey.—21. Two Small Portraits. 

Mary Benwell—22. A Portrait (in crayons). 23. Two Miniatures. 


Edward Birch, R.A.—24. A Frame with Sulphur Casts from Gems, viz.: A 
Head of Pope; Ditto of a Young Jupiter; A Tribute to Wisdom, from a 
design of Signiora ; Angelica Kauffman ; A Head of Ceres; Ditto of Locke. 
25 to 28. Portraits. 


John Bogle.—29. Vertumnus and Pomona (a miniature). 


Thomas Boultbee-—30. A View of Staunton Harold in Leicestershire, the 
Seat of Earl Ferrers. 


Benjamin Bowring. —31. A Portrait. $2. Apollo and Diana. 


William Brown.—33. A Frame with a Gem and Impressions, viz.: A Roman 
Marriage. Portrait of Cervantes. Ditto of a Lady. 


Charles Brown.—34. A Gem and Impression, viz.: Pyrrhus, when an Infaat, 
brought to King Glaucius for protection. 


Augustin Brunias.—35. A Sunday Negroes’ Market in the Island of Dominica. 
William Burgess —36. Portrait of Three Pupils studying from Nature. 

— Calza il Bolognese —37. The Holy Family. 

De Cambruzzi—38. A Portrait (in crayons). ‘ 
Elizabeth Carmichael—39. A Portrait. 

George Carter—40. Historical Portraits :—Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca. 


41. Portrait of a Lady tuning her Mandolin (small half-length). 42. A 
Group of Heads (portraits). 


Mrs. De Castro.—43. A Flower Piece © drawing). 
Vor. III.—No. 13. 2A 
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Charles Catton, R.A—44. A Portrait. 45. Ditto of a Spanish Dog. 

Charles Catton, Jun.—46. A Sea Piece. 47. A Mackerel Boat coming up 
the Thames. 48. View of London, from the Adelphi Wharf. 

Joseph Ceracchi.—49. Castor is agreeably surprised in the Chase by Pollux 
his Brother, who offers to share with him alternately that Immortality 
which he himself had before enjoyed ; and laying aside his Arms, tenderly 
invites bim to make the Circuit of the Zodiac. 50. Two Medallions of 
Two Young Noblemen. 51. Bust of an Admiral. 52. Ditto of Mercury. 

Mason Chamberlin, R.A—53. A Portrait. 54. Ditto of a Boy with his 
Kite. 

Sir William Chambers, R.A.—55. A Bridge of Woburn Abbey. 

John Clevely, Jun—56. View of Dover. 57. Balem Castle, the Entrance 
into the Tagus, Lisbon. 58. View on the Tagus, ditto. 

Julien Colibert —59. Medallion of His Majesty. 

Richard: Collins —60. Two Portraits. 

John Singleton Copley (Associate)—61. A Family (whole length). 62. A 
Portrait. 63. Ditto. 64. The Nativity. 

‘Richard Corbould.—65. A Portrait. 

Richard Cosway, R.A.—66. Portraits of a Nobleman’s Children at Play. 
67. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 

Samuel Cotes.—68. Portraits. 

Alexander Cozens.—69. A Landscape. 

William Craft.—70. A Bust on a dark Ground, the present Style of Painting 
(in enamel). 71. A Frame, with Two Basso-relievos :—Tuccia, a Vestal, 
carrying Water in a Sieve; and a Sacrifice, from the Antique Enamel. 

James Cranke.—72. A Portrait. 

Robert Crone.—7%. View of the Circus of Caracalla (a drawing). 74. Ditto 
of Hampstead and Highgate (ditto). 75. Two Landscapes (ditto). 

Richard Crosse.—76 to 80. Portraits. 

George Cuit.—81. View near Gisborough in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
82. Ditto of the Town of Gisborough, with the adjacent Country, taken 
from the old Alum Works belonging to William Chaloner, Esq. 83. A 
Portrait. 

George Cumberland.—84. A Fancy Head (in miniature). 

Thomas Daniel.—85. A Portrait. 86. Two Flower Pieces. 87. Two Draw- 
ings; Views of the Porch House at Chertsey, Surrey, the Retirement of 
Cowley. 

Robert Davy.—88. A Conversation. 

Thomas Day.—89. Cupid (in miniature). 90. Musidora in crayons (Vide 
Thomson's Seasons, (Summer,) line 1308). 

Richard Dean —91. A Frame with Sulphur Casts from Gems, viz.: Mi- 
nerva ; Head of an Angel; Ditto; Portrait of a Lady. 

— Deane.—92. The Lago Averno near Naples. 

Diana Deitz.—93. A Portrait. 

— Delane.—94. View near Tivoli. 
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Robert Dighton —95. A Conversation. 96. Drawing of a Gentleman, from 
memory. 

John Dotchen.—97. Section of a Design for a Church. 

William Doughty.—98. Portrait of Mr. Elwick of Wakefield. 

John Downman.—99 to 104. Portraits. 

John Durand.—105. A Gate near Margate. 

“7 Paul Eckstein.—106. A Bas-relief (in marble). 107. A model (in 
wax). 

E. Edwards (Associate).—108. Timon and Apemantus, from Shakspeare. 
109. A Portrait. 

Richard Edwin.—110. Design for a Villa in Surrey. 

Stephen Elmer (Associate)—111. A Fox and Pheasant. 112. Fowls, &c. 


113. Basket of Strawberries. 114. Partridges. 115. Fruit. 116. A 
Politician. 117. View of Farnham Castle. 


George Englehart.—118. A Portrait. 

Thomas Englehart—119. A Medal (in wax). 120. A small Bust (ditto) 

John Feary.—121. A Landscape, with Figures and Cattle. 

John Flaxman, Jun,—122. Model (in clay) of Pompey, after his Defeat at 
Pharsalia. 123. Ditto of Agrippina, after the Death of Germanicus. 
124. Portrait of a Lady (in wax). 

John Foldsune.-—125. Cymon and Iphigenia, from Dryden’s Fables. 

Thomas Freeman.—i26. Elevation of a Villa. 

— Fusole *.—127. Scene in Macbeth. 

— Gains—128. View of Marlborough. 129. Ditto in Hyde Park. 
130. Ditto in North Wales. 

Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.—131. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 132. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumberland. 
183. Portrait of a Lady. 134. Ditto of a Nobleman. 135. Ditto of 
Mr. Abel. 136. A large Landscape. 137. Portraits of Two Young 
Gentlemen. 

James Gandon.—138. Elevation of the principal Front of Warley Place. 

Caleb Garbrand.—139. Portraits. 

Edmund Garvey (Associate)—140. View of Mereworth Castle, Seat of Lord 
Despencer. 141. View of Margate. 142. Ditto of Conway Castle, Seat 
of the Earl of Hertford. 143. A Landscape (oval). 144. A Snow Piece, 
its Companion. 

J. Gaskel.— 145. Portraits. 

Andrea Groglia.—146. Portrait of a Foreign Nobleman. 147. The Mar- 
chioness of Cordon, the Sardinian Ambassador’s Lady. 

Alessandro Gragliu.—148 Portrait of Mrs. Vento (in miniature). 

Valentine Green (Associate) (Engraver to His Majesty)—149. Devout Men 
taking up the Body of St. Stephen (mezzotinto), from the Altar-piece of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, painted by Benjamin West, Esq. 150. The 
Golden Age (mezzotinto), from ditto. 


* Fuseli, then at Rome. 
A@2 
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Charles Grignion.—151. Portrait of Hibraim Aga, a Persian. 159. A sleep- 
ing Nymph. 153. A Bacchanalian Nymph, its Companion. 


S. H. Grim.—154. Pyramis and Thisbe. 155. Cephalus and Procris. 
156. The Death of Adonis. 157. Ceyx and Halcyone, 


— Grombridge.—158. Three Landscapes. 159. A Moonlight. 
William Hamilton.—160. Nymphs sacrificing (a drawing). 
J. Harding.—161. A Portrait. 


Thomas Harrison (Member of St. Luke’s Academy at Rome).—162. Half the 
Plan of a Design for the Piazza del Popolo; the principal Entrance into 
Rome; Elevations of one Flank, and the Gate-end of the Square; Sec- 
tions of the Church, Chapel, &c.; Sections of the Square and Convent. 


George Haugh. 163. A Head. 
— Hay.—164. A Portrait. 


John Hickey.—165. A Monumental Figure in Marble (bas-relief). 166. Tab- 
lets of Foliage in Marble, for a Chimney-piece. 

— Hill—167. A Frame with Miniatures. 

William Hodges.—168. View in Dusky Bay, New Zealand, 169. Ditto in 
the Island of Madeira. 170. Ditto, its Companion, in the Island of Fayal, 
one of the Azores. 171. The War Boats of the Island of Otaheite and 
the Society Isles, with a View of part of the Harbour of Obamaneno 
in the Island of Ulieka, one of the Society Islands. 


Thomas Holloway.—172. A Portrait. 


Francis Holman.—173. A sudden Squall, with Ships sailing through the 
narrow Channel near. Reculver in Kent. 174. A Ship in a Storm near the 
Isle of Wight. 


Nathaniel Hone, R.A.—175 to 180. Portraits. 

Horace Hone.—-181 and 182. Portraits. 

Camillus Hone,—183. A Portrait. 

Mrs. Hook.—184 and 185. Portraits. 

John Howes.—186. The honorary Medal presented to David Garrick, Esq. by 
the Incorporated Actors of Drury Lane Theatre (painted in enamel, from’ 
a Drawing by Mr. Cipriani). 

Thomas Hull—187, A Miniature. 

James Hunter.—188. Design for a Mausoleum. 

William Hunneman.—189. A Head. 

George Jumes ( Associate).—190 and 191. Portraits. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—192. Sylvia lamenting over the favourite Stag, 
wounded by Ascanius. (Virgil's Aineid, book 7.) 193. Dido (Virgil’s 
#Eneid, book 4.) 194. Maria near Moulines. (See Yorick’s Sentimental 
Journey.) 195. Love punished. 196. Group of Children. 


Joseph Kauffman.—197. Portrait of an Artist. 

Alexander M’ Kenzie.—198. A Portrait (a model in wax). 
Daniel O’ Keffe.—199. Two Miniatures. 

I. Kettle —200 and 201. Portraits. 
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John Kitchingman.—202%. A Sea Piece, with Pleasure Boats, belonging to the 
Cumberland Society, sailing into Sheerness. 203 to 205. Miniatures. 


James Lambert.—206. Two Landscapes, with Cattle. 
Jumes Lambert, Jun.—207. A Moss Rose. 

William Lawranson.—208. A Portrait. 

Anthony Lesvullier.—209. A French Kitten. 


Thomas Leverton.—.210. A Chapel now building. 211. A Villa to be erected 
in Essex. 

Richard Livesay.—212 to 215. Portraits. 

P. J. Loutherbourgh (Painter to the King of France, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Paris and Marseilles)—216. A Storm*. 217. A 
Landscape, with Cattle. 218. A Landscape, with Ruins and Cattle (a 


drawing). 219. Ditto, with Cattle, at a Well. 220. Ditto a rocky Land- 
scape, with Figures and Cattle. 


Mauritius Lowe —221. Homer singing his Iliad to the Greeks (a drawing). 
Thomas Malton, Jun.—222. View of the House and Garden of A. Emerson, 
Esq. East Retford. %23,. Ruin of All Saints’ Church, Pontefract. 


224. View of West Gate in Wakefield. 225. Ditto of the Market-place 
of Hull. 226. Design for a Triumphal Bridge. 


Elias Martin (Associate).—227. View of Pain’s Hill near Cobham, taken 
from the Tent. 228. View of ditto, taken from the Vineyard. 229. A 
large Landscape and Figures. 230. An Offering of Milk to Pan for the 
Restoration of a Brother’s Health. 2381. A Cabinet-maker enjoying his 
Tipping Time. 

Thomas Maynard.—232. A Portrait. 


Thomas Medland,—233. View in Hyde Park. 234. View on Millbank, 
Westminster. 


Margaret Meen.—235. Two Flower Pieces (in water-colours). 


Jeremiah Meyer, R.A. (Painter in Enamel and Miniature to His Majesty)— 
236 and 237. Portraits (in miniature). 


Ii Milanese—238. The Triumph of Venus neglecting the Fine Arts. 

John Moore.—239. An Italian Greyhound (in marble). 

M. Morland.—240. Three Miniatures. 

Joseph Moser —241. Bacchus and Ariadne, a pair of Bracelets (painted in. 
enamel in imitation of cameos). 242. A Portrait (in enamel). 

Mary Moser, R.A.—248. Piece of Flowers. 44. Girl making a Garland 

William Moss.—245. Design for a Nobleman’s Seat. an 

James Nixon.—246 to 248. Portraits. 


Joseph Nollekens, R.A.—249. Bust of a Nobleman (in marble). 250. Ditto 
of a Gentleman (ditto). 251. Ditto (ditto). 25%. Ditto (ditto). 253. Ditto 
of a Lady (a model). 254. Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto). 


Edward Oram.—255. Evening. 256. Study of Trees. 257. A small Land- 
scape. 
* Originally “A Midsummer's Afternoon, with a Methodist Preacher.” 
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Joseph Parker.—258. The Judgment of Hercules (a stained drawing). 

James Parlby—259. Elevation of a Country House. 

William Parry (Associate).—260 and 261. Portraits. 

R. Paton.—262. View of the Great Fire in the Dockyard at Portsmouth, 
July 1770. 263. View of His Majesty returning from the Fleet into 
Portsmouth Harbour after the Feu de Joie 26th of June 1778. 

Henry Pelham.—264. Finding of Moses. 265 and 266. Portraits. 

Edward Penny, R.A. (Professor of Painting)—267. Portrait of a Bishop. 
268. A small Head. 269. Ditto. 

William Peters, R.A.—270. A Woman in Bed. 271. Portrait of a Gentle- 
man in a Masquerade Dress. 272. A Country Girl. 273. St. John. 

— Plott—274 to 276. Miniatures. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—277 to 280. Portraits. 281. A Madonna and 
Child. 

Francesco Renaldi.—282. A Portrait. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.— 283. Portrait of a Lady (whole length). 
284. Ditto (ditto). 285. Ditto (ditto). 286. Portrait of a Nobleman, with 
his Brothers and a Young Lady. 287. Ditto of a. Young Nobleman. 
288. Ditto of a Young Lady. 289. Ditto of a Lady and Child. 290. Ditto 
of a Lady (half-length). 291. Ditto of a Clergyman (three-quarters). 
292. Ditto of a Gentleman. 293. A Cupid asleep. 294. A Fortune-teller. 
295. A Boy reading. 

Samuel Rickards.—296. A Portrait. 

James Roberts—297. Portrait of Miss P. Hopkins, in the Character of Maria 
in the Maid of the Uaks (small whole length). 

John Roberts—298. Portraits. 

Samuel Robinson.—299. A Section, part of a Design for a Temple dedicated 
to Victory. 

Spiridione, Roma.—300. A Design, the Death of General Wolfe (a drawing). 

Peter Royer—301. View of the Moravian House at Chelsea, from Battersea 
Bridge. 

Thomas Rowlandson.—302. A Drawing. 

Vincenzo Rubbigliard —303. A Picture representing the English Coffee House 
at Rome. 

John Russell (Associate) —304. Portrait of Master Samuel Wesley. 305. Ditto 
of Two Young Gentlemen, with a Sensitive Plant. 306 to $09. Portraits 
$10. Portrait of Dr. Boyce. 311. Ditto of a Lady. 

R, Samuel.-—312. Portraits. 

Paul Sandby, R.A.—-313. West Gate of Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 314, South 
Gate, ditto. $15. A Landscape (an oval). 316. Two Views near Naples 
(aquatinta). 

John Saunders, Jun—317. Ariel. 318, 319. Portraits, 

Dominick Serres, R.A.—320. An Attack by the Provincials with Fire Ships 
and Galleys upon His Majesty’s Ship the Pheenix, Capt. Parker, and the 
Rose, Capt. Sir James Wallis, in the North River, New York. 321. The 
Thesée, a French Seventy-four Gun Ship Sinking while engaging with the 
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Torbay, commanded by the Hon. Capt. Keppell, in the memorable Action 
of the 20th of November 1759. 322. A View of Portsmouth from Spit- 
head. 323. A Sea-port in the Mediterranean. 

Samuel Shelley —324. A Miniature, 

Charles Sheriff—325. A Miniature. 

J. K. Sherwin.—326. Leonidas leaving his Family going to Thermopyle to 
oppose Xerxes. (Glover's Leonidas, book i. line $21.) 

J. Singleton —327. A Holy Family (in miniature). 328. A Little Bacchus 
(ditto). 

— Smart.—329. A Portrait. 

John Soan.—330. Elevation of a Mausoleum to the memory of James 
King, Esq. 

Jonathan Spilsbury.—831. Christ receiving Children. 332. Joseph adoring 
the Infant Jesus. 

Henry Spicer —333. A Portrait (in enamel). 

W. Stevenson.—334. Two Miniatures. 

G. C. Stuart, —335. A Portrait. 

James Tassie —336. Portraits of a Nobleman and his Lady (in paste). 
$37. Ditto of a Lady (in imitation of marble). 338. Ditto of a Gentleman. 

William ‘Tate —339. A Portrait. 

Alexander Taylor.—340. Four Miniatures. 

William Tomkins (Associate).—341. A View looking towards Harrow from 
Putney Common. 342. Ditto looking towards London from ditto. $42. A 
Landscape, Morning. 344. Ditto, Evening. 345. A Mill from Nature. 
346. A Rural Landscape from Nature. 347. Live Fowls of India Breed 
and Pigeons. 


Charles Tomkins —348. A View of Gormanbury House, the seat of Lord 
Viscount Grimston, Hertfordshire. 349. Ditto of Millbank, looking up 
the Thames. 


A. Toussaint —350. A Frame with Portraits. 

William Tyler, R.A.—351. A Bust of a Gentleman (a model). 

Benjamin Vandergucht.—352 to 355. Portraits. 

Mary de Ville Brune De Noblet.—356. A Portrait. 357. Two Heads. 

Samuel Wall, R.A.—(Professor of Perspective)—358. The Conviction of St. 
Thomas. 359. A Sketch of a Picture with ornaments adapted toa Gothic 
Church (a stained drawing). 

— Walton—s60, A Market Girl. 

J. Warren.—361. Portraits (in crayons.) : 

Benjamin West, R.A.—362. Her Majesty with the Princess Royal. 363. Por- 
traits of Six of the Royal Children. 364. Fidelia and Spiranza, from Spen- 
cer’s Fairy Queen. $65. St. Michael the Archangel, (an Altar-piece for 
Trinity. Chapel, Cambridge. 366. Lazarus. “ Jesus saith unto them, Loose 


him, and let him go.” A Study for a large picture to be painted for the 
Cathedral Church at Winchester. 367. A Small Picture of a Family. 


Thomas Whetton.—368. A Design for a Public Edifice. 
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E. Whitton.—369. A Frame with Impressions, viz:: An Achievement de- 
. signed for a Gentleman’s Coat of Arms; A Head of Narcissus; A Mo- 
numental Design with a. Portrait; The Comic Muse. 


Robert Wilkins —870.—A Storm. 3$71.. Mackerel. 


William Williams.—372.—A Landscape with a Ferry Boat. 373. A Mill at 
Louth in Lincolnshire.. 374. A Small Landscape, with Figures. $75. A 
Cottage in Lincolnshire. 


William Williams —376. A Picture of a Scull. 


Richard Wilson, R.A.—377. A Landscape with Ristorical Figures. 378. A 
View from Tivoli, towards Rome. 379. A View of the Lake of Nemi, 
the ancient Speculum Diane. 


Joseph Wilton, R.A. (Sculptor to His Majesty).—380. A Bust (in marble). 
T. Wogan.—381. Three Miniatures. 


J. W. Wurth—382. A Frame with Casts, viz.: An Allegorical Medal of the 
King and Queen of France; Ditto of the Emperor; Ditto of the Cza- 
rina; Portrait of the Queen of Hungary; Ditto of the King of Spain ; 
Ditto of the Emperor; Ditto, Allegorical. 383. A Frame with Casts, 
viz.: An Allegorical Medal of the Queen of France; Portrait of the King 
of France; Ditto of the Queen; Ditto of the late Elector of Mayence; 
Ditto of the Dean of Mayence; Ditto of Prince Charies of Lorraine; 
Three Allegorical Medals. 384. Portrait of the King and Queen of Great 
Britain (models in wax). + 584. Portrait of Mr. Bach. 

John Yenn(Associate),—385. Design for a Bath. $86. Ditto for a Mansion, 

Honorary. 

$87. Two Sketches of a French Camp, by a Gentleman. 388. A Landscape, 
by Ditto. 389. A View of the City and Suburbs of Oporto in Portugal, 
taken on the spot, by Mr. Clarke. 390. Children Dancing, by a Young 
Lady. 391. Head of Apollo (engraved on a sardonyx, a sulphur cast), by 
a Iady. 392. View in a Gentleman’s Garden at North End, Hammer- 
smith, by Mr. Eyre. 393. A Landscape and Cattle, by Mr. P. B. 394. A 
Small Landscape with Figures, by a Gentleman. 395. Shepherdesses of the 
Apennines, by Ditto. 396. Girls of Lombardy, by Ditto. 397. Tour to 
Foreign Parts (a drawing). $98. A View of Aylesford in Kent, by John 
Serres. 399. A View of Rochester, by a Young Lady. 400. Mares and 
Colts, by a Young Gentleman. 401. A Dog, by — Smyth. 402. A Portrait. 
403. A Portrait of G. Holman, a higgler, aged 85, by Mr. Richard Tuylor. 
404. A Landscape, by Miss Ford. 405. A Fruit Piece (in crayons), by the 
Rev. Mr. Eccles. 406: A Landscape (in water-colours), by a Gentleman. 
407. A Landscape, by J. Judd, Esq., Chelmsford, 408. An Evening View, 
by Lieut. Col. West. 409. A View on the River Tavy in Devon, by Mr, 
Elford. 410. Alnwick Castle, the Seat of the Duke of Northumberland, 
by Francis Grosse. 411. Christ Church Priory in Hampshire, by Ditto. 
412. Two Views of the Bridge of Boats in Normandy, by Mr. Davis. 
413. A Flower Piece (in water-colours), bya Lady. 414. The Remains 
of an Old Tower in the Interior Part of Netley Abbey, by Geo. Keate, Esq. 
415, Apollo and the Graces, (from an antique bas-relief), bya Gentleman. 


{To be continued.] 
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